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A SURVEY OF DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Sister M. Brideen Long, O.S.F.* 


HE TERM “discipline” with respect to the classroom has by 

no means a universally accepted interpretation. There are 
probably as many opinions concerning good classroom discipline 
as there are philosophies of education. They range all the way 
from the rigid regimentation of the old traditional school to the 
extreme freedom of the pragmatic classroom. The writer wishes 
to align herself with those who look upon classroom discipline 
as a condition of the classroom in which effective learning can 
take place. Now learning cannot progress effectively, individual- 
ly or with respect to the class, unless good order and industrious 
work prevail. Classroom discipline is essential to effective teach- 
ing. However, the group discipline required can be attained 
only through the exercise of the self-discipline of each child. 
So, basically, the discipline that is advocated is one that is di- 
rected toward the attainment of self-discipline by the child. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


In the world-at-large today behavior problems of children 
are a subject of increasing concern to juvenile judges and to 
clinical psychogists. Current literature hints at the fact that 
the classroom is a strategic place to detect trouble and inclina- 
tions to future delinquency. Do teachers have a keen enough 
insight into children’s behavior to detect these tendencies to de- 
linquency? If it is true that “one in every ten will at some time 
in his life need the help of a specialist in maintaining his mental 
health,”? are elementary school teachers alert to the signs of mal- 
adjustment in their pupils? 


*Sister M. Brideen Long, O.S.F., Ph.D. is an instructor in the De- 
partment of Education at the Catholic University of America. 

1Kate S. Dean, “Detecting Trouble in the Classroom,” Journal of 
Education, CXXXVII (November, 1954), 23-24. 

2“Counseling for Mental Health,” American Council on Education 
Studies, XI (July, 1947), 14. 
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Investigators have been studying the problem since 1928. 
Wickman in his classical study showed that teachers and clinical 
psychologists differed considerably in their ratings of the seri- 
ousness of various kinds of behavior. The clinical psychologists 
listed anti-social activities, unhappiness, resentfulness, depression 
and the like as being very grave problems. The teachers were 
primarily sensitive to problems which disturb the teacher.* 

Later studies corroborated this interpretation and even elabo- 
rated on it. MacClenathan found that teachers were annoyed 
particularly at behavior which interfered with their own affairs 
and activities. Lewis showed that teachers regarded as serious 
cases those problems that were upsetting to classroom routine, 
such as lack of tidiness and resistance to teacher authority, 
rather than withdrawal tendencies which the clinician would 
regard as serious.° 

Clark maintains that teachers are disturbed because the class- 
room atmosphere is disrupted but, nevertheless, in his study the 
teachers reported such actions as lying, destruction of property, 
showing off, and demanding attention, which would also be 
considered problems of importance by a clinician. 

Kaplan, in his investigation of factors that disturbed elemen- 
tary school teachers, concluded that the behavior problems most 
distressing to teachers were those which violated the teachers’ 
personal standards. He intimates that the elementary school 
teacher of today does not have a clear understanding of the 
child and of the teacher’s role in guiding the child to his full 
development and implementing a modern program of education.’ 

The most recent study regarding the behavior problems in 
the elementary school classrooms was undertaken by Stouffer and 
Owens to determine if our advances in child psychology, psychi- 


3E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teacher Attitudes (New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1928), pp. 124-125. 

4Ruth H. MacClenathan, “Teachers and Parents Study Children’s Be- 
roe’ Problems,” Journal of Educational Sociology, VII (January, 1934), 
5 'W. Drayton Lewis, “Some Characteristics of Children Designated as 
Mentally Retarded, as Problems, and as Geniuses by Teachers,” Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, LXX (March, 1947), 29-51. 

6 Elmer J. Clark, “Teacher Reactions Toward Objectionable Behavior,” 
Elementary School Journal, LI (April, 1951), 446-9. 

7™Louis Kaplan, “The Annoyances of Elementary School Teachers,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLV (May, 1952), 649-65. 
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atry, education, and sociology would in some way affect the 
behavior problems that teachers would report.’ Their data show 
that the teachers who answered the questionnaire were more 
cognizant of the social and emotional adjustment of the child 
than those who participated in the Wickman study but, never- 
theless, they were still more concerned about the child “who 
showed himself aggressive and whose behavior was not conducive 
to the smooth running of the school machinery.”® 

Stendler would vindicate the discrepancy between the teach- 
ers’ and clinicians’ judgments as to what constitutes problem 
behavior when she states that the teacher and the clinician are 
looking at children from different points of view.!° The teacher 
may look upon a certain problem as important from the stand- 
point of personal adjustment, but she may find other problems 
much more serious from the standpoint of classroom manage- 
ment. Teachers realize the importance of good discipline and are 
cognizant of the views of administrators on it. Sister Charitas 
states: “Controlling students in a classroom has been consid- 
ered the great test of a teacher’s success.”1! Oliva makes the 
same implication when he states: “Problems of discipline are 
foremost in the thinking of beginning teachers because inex- 
perienced teachers generally are judged by their ability to main- 
tain order and to control their classes,”!” 

Are teacher-education institutions considering this problem in 
their preparation of teachers? There is research available to 
show that in the past teachers have felt that teacher-education 
institutions should give more attention to the problem of disci- 
pline in the training of the beginning teacher.’* More research 


8 George Stouffer and Jennie Owens, “Behavior Problems of Children 
as Identified by Today’s Teachers and Compared with Those Reported by 
E. K. Wickman,” Journal of Educational Research, XLVIII (January, 1955), 


Understand Child Behavior?” The Journal of Educational Psychology, XL 
(December, 1949), 489-98. 

11 Sister Mary Charitas, Purposive Classroom Management (Chicago: 
John Winston Co., 1953), p. 1. 

12 Peter Oliva, “High School Discipline in American Society,” The Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, XL (Janu- 
ary, 1956), 1. 

"Ya Joy A Lacey et al., “Discrepancies between Teacher Education and 
Classroom Needs,” Teachers College Journal, IX (May, 1938), 160-3. 
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9 Tbid., 331. 
10 Celia Burns Stendler, “How Well Do Elementary School Teachers 
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is needed to find out whether present-day programs of teacher 
education are including the principles and practices of class- 
room management. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Since most of the recent studies on the problems that dis- 
turb elementary school teachers were conducted wtih a very 
limited number of public school teachers on a more or less 
local basis, the writer was interested in investigating the re- 
actions of both Catholic and public elementary school teachers, 
and on a national basis. The present survey is concerned with 
teachers’ reactions to discipline problems in the elementary school. 
It is an attempt to determine just what discipline problems ele- 
mentary school teachers are facing; how frequently these prob- 
lems occur; to what extent the teachers consider them serious; 
and what, in their opinions, are the causes for these problems. 
It is hoped that the results of this study will assist those who are 
preparing teachers for the elementary school classrooms. 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


In April, 1955, one hundred elementary school teachers from 
both Catholic and public schools in ten different states were 
asked to submit a list of the discipline problems they encoun- 
tered in their classrooms in the 1954-55 school year. They were 
requested to give, if possible, the causes of the discipline prob- 
lems. A total of 348 different problems was secured, with 39 
possible causes for the problems. A questionnaire was prepared 
containing the twenty-eight problems that appeared five or more 
times among those submitted. Twenty-four possible causes were 
listed. The only cause that appeared frequently on the pre- 
liminary questionnaire and was omitted from the final question- 
naire was crowded classrooms. This cause was omitted because 
the investigator included class enrollment in the pertinent data 
about the respondent which appeared on the questionnaire. The 
waiver of signature, preventing identification, was used to en- 
courage frankness. The closest identification was the state in 
which the respondent taught. The final form of the question- 
naire was submitted to 1,100 elementary school teachers. This 
was done in the months of June and July, 1955. The brevity of 
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the form, the timeliness of the problem, were, no doubt, con- 
tributing factors to the large percentage of returns. The in- 
vestigator received 988, or 89.8 per cent, returns. 


SUBJECTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The 988 elementary school teachers whose completed ques- 
tionnaires were used represented schools, large and small, rural 
and urban, parochial and public, distributed throughout forty- 
four states and the District of Columbia. The total number of 
pupils reported on was 41,594. Of these, 32,884 attended urban 
schools and 8,710 attended rural schools. The mean number of 
pupils per teacher was 42.1. However, when the total enroll- 
ment was broken down in respect to urban and rural schools, the 
mean number of pupils per teacher in the urban schools was 
45.8, and the mean number of pupils per teacher in the rural 
schools was 36.6 

There were 787 Catholic school teachers and 201 public school 
teachers who participated in the study. Of the 988 teachers, 
898, or 40 per cent, were teaching in the primary grades; 339, 
or 34 per cent, were teaching in the middle grades; 234, or 24 
per cent, were teaching in the upper grades; and 17, or 2 per 
cent, were teaching in grades one to eight inclusive. There 
were various combinations of grades reported by the participat- 
ing teachers. Sixty per cent, or 589 teachers, were teaching a 
single grade; 30 per cent, or 292 teachers were teaching a double 
grade; 4 per cent, or 42 teachers, were teaching three grades; 
and 4 per cent, or 35 teachers, were teaching four grades. We 
have already indicated that 2 per cent, or 17 teachers, were 
teaching eight grades. 

The mean number of years of experience for the 988 teachers 
in the study was 13.5 years. The educational status of the ele- 
mentary school teachers participating in the study is revealed 
in Table 1. 

The figures in Table 1 compare favorably with the analysis 
of the educational status of all public elementary school teach- 
ers in 82 states, Alaska, and the District of Columbia, in which 
67.6 per cent had 120-150 semester hours of credit; 26.3 per 
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cent had 60-119 semester hours of credit; and 6.1 per cent had 
only 0-59 semester hours of credit.1* 


TABLE 1 
PRESENT EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF 988 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Amount of Catholic School Public School Total No. 
College Teachers Teachers of Teachers 
Education* . Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 


Master’s Degree 10 
Bachelor’s Degree 44 
3 Years 15 
2 Years 

1 Year 11 


Total 787 201 100 100 


*Median, 3 years; Mean, 3.4 years; Mode, Bachelor’s degree 


Judging from the experience and professional training of the 
teachers in this study, one could expect a fair and intelligent 
appraisal of the discipline problems in their respective class- 
rooms, 


FINDINGS 


Discipline problems.—The data depicted in Table 2 show the 
incidence of troublesome behavior in elementary school children 
as reported by their teachers and the extent to which teachers 
consider such behavior problems serious. In examining the data 
in Table 2 it is necessary to keep in mind that if a problem 
occurred at all it was included in the percentage distribution. 
The frequency of the problem is revealed in column 4. The 
respondents were requested to mark “1” for the problem that 
occurred most frequently; “2” for the next, et cetera. By “seri- 
ousness” in column 5 is meant the extent to which the teachers 
consider such a problem serious and not the extent to which it 
had become serious in their particular classrooms. The respon- 
dents were requested to mark ‘1” for the problem that they con- 
sidered most serious; “2” for the next, et cetera. 


14 National Education Association Research Division, “The 1955 Teacher 
Supply and Demand Report,” The Journal of Teacher Education, VI 
(March, 1955), 38-9. 
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429 43 
284 30 
163 16 . 
60 6 
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TABLE 2 


DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY OF MENTION 
AND RANKED ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE 
AND SERIOUSNESS OF THE PROBLEM AS EXPRESSED 
BY 988 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


: J No. of Per Cent Rank 
Discipline Problems Teachers of Total Frequency Seriousness 


Wasting Time 7 
Inattention 15 
Neglect of Homework 
Attracting Attention 
Cheating 

Lying 

Whispering 

Resenting Correction 
Fighting 

Stubbornness 

Talking Aloud 

Refusal to Study 
Stealing 
Destructiveness 
Molesting Others 

Note Writing 

Temper Tantrums 
Truancy 

Aggressiveness 


Www 


Anger 
Throwing Things 


Sullenness 

Bad Language 
Defiance 

Profane Language 
Sex Offenses 


Wasting time and inattention were reported by almost two 
out of every three teachers included in the study. Both prob- 
lems occurred with great frequency but the teachers looked 
upon wasting time as a more serious problem that inattention. 

While one--half of the teachers reported neglect of home 
work as a problem and rated it as a problem of frequent oc- 
currence, it was not considered serious by the teachers. They 
ranked it 20th in 28 problems. However, it is surprising to find 
such a high percentage reporting neglect of homework since 
40 per cent of the teachers participating in the study were pri- 
mary grade teachers. 

The six problems that occurred with greatest frequency in 
rank order were: whispering, wasting time, neglect of homework, 
inattention, talking aloud, and attracting attention. These prob- 
lems were all violations of classroom rules. The only one of 
these problems that the teachers considered serious to any ex- 
tent was wasting time which was ranked 7th. 

The problems that were ranked for seriousness from one to 


NOON co 
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Impudence 135 ] 26 22 
Bullying 109 1 18 16 
86 23 27 
86 23 27 
80 27 25 
76 20 W 
64 16 5 
36 21 10 
27 28 1 
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six respectively were: sex offenses, lying, stealing, cheating, 
defiance, and destructiveness—all infractions of morality, inte- 
grity, and law. The only problems in this category that oc- 
curred with frequency were lying and cheating which were 
ranked 7th and 8th respectively. Ranking relatively high in 
seriousness but low in frequency were: truancy, profane lan- 
guage, bad language, and temper tantrums. 

To discover whether this pattern was only typical of the year 
1954-55, the writer asked the teachers whether they had more 
discipline problems in the school year 1954-55 than they did in 
the previous year. Of the 967 teachers who taught more than 
one year, 727, or 75.2 per cent, answered negatively while 240, 
or 24.8 per cent, answered in the affirmative. 

Comparison of data.—In order to compare the percentage dis- 
tribution of discipline problems reported in the present study 
with those of Wickman,” and Stouffer and Owens,!* it was 
necessary to use the same classification as they used. The writer 
classified the twenty-eight problems into the same categories 
they used. This comparison appears in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF THE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF DIS- 
CIPLINE PROBLEMS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AS 
EXPRESSED BY TEACHERS IN THE PRESENT STUDY 
AND THOSE OF PREVIOUS STUDIES 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Category** Present Stouffer Wickman* 
Study & Owens* 
1—Violations of General Standards of Morality 
& Integrity 7 16 18 
2—Transgressions against Authority 5 7 7 
3—Violations of General School Regulations 6 W 
4—Violations of Classroom Rules 26 12 18 
5—Violations of Schoolwork Requirements 22 15 
6—Difficulties with Other Children 6 8 9 
7—Undesirable Personality Traits 18 31 32 


*Data taken from Stouffer and Owens Study, p. 325. 
**1: Cheating 2: Defiance 3: Truancy 


tying Destructiveness 
teali Temper Tantrums 
Sex Offenses 
Profane Language 5: Neglect of Homework 6: Fighting 
Bad Language Refusal to Study Bullying 
Wasting Time 
4: Whispering 7: Stubbornness 
Talking Aloud Sullenness 
Note Writing Anger 
Throwing Things Attracting Attention 
Resenting Correction Molesting Others 
Inattention Aggressiveness 


15 Wickman, op. cit. 16 Stouffer and Owens, op. cit. 
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This particular classification of problems is the work of Wick- 
man. In using this classification Stouffer and Owens state: 
“These percentages are subject to minor errors deriving from 
the classification difficulties as a result of varied wording in 
the teachers’ statements.”!7 Since the respondents in the present 
study had only twenty-eight problems to check, the writer in- 
cluded her classification in the footnote to the table. 

According to the data in Table 3 the percentage of teachers 
reporting violations of general standards of morality, integrity, 
and law is very close in spite of the fact that over a quarter of 
a century elapsed between the Wickman study and the other 
two studies. The same is true of transgressions against au- 
thority and difficulties with other children. 

While the data in the Stouffer and Owens study show a 
higher percentage reporting violations of general school regu- 
lations, the present study shows a higher percentage reporting 
violations of classroom rules than in the Wickman study and a 
considerably higher percentage than in the Stouffer and Owens 
study. The extent to which individual teachers allow freedom 
in the classroom may be a contributing factor in these per- 
centages. 

It is of importance to note that a decidedly smaller percent- 
age of teachers in the Wickman study reported violations of 
schoolwork requirements. The preponderance of teachers in the 
present study who reported wasting time and neglect of home- 
work is greatly responsible for the high percentage in this 
category. 

Not as great a percentage of teachers in the present study 
reported discipline problems that could be classified as unde- 
sirable personality traits, but these teachers would probably 
classify all the violations of morality and integrity as undesirable 
personality traits. 

The teachers in the present study who were teaching before 
World War II were asked whether they thought there is better 
discipline in the elementary school today than there was before 
World War II. Two-thirds of the teachers replied that they 
thought discipline in the elementary school was better before 
World War II than it is today. While the conditions brought 


17 Stouffer and Owens, op. cit., p. 325. 
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about by the war may account for increased discipline problems, 
it should be remembered that time may have obliterated re- 
membrance of past discipline problems. 

Causes of discipline problems.—Problem behavior can result 
from a variety of causes. According to Hymes it is the language 
of the child as he attempts to voice his needs. He states: “The 
children will not be able to tell you what they are lacking. But 
don’t worry. Their behavior will make it clear. Young people 
have no words they can use, but they have deeds galore.”!* 
Until the cause is determined the teacher does not know how to 
cope with the problem adequately. It is true that the teacher 
must deal immediately with the symptoms in the interests of the 
good of the group, but care must be taken that the teacher later 
makes every effort to get at the cause of the misbehavior. 

The teachers in this study were directed to consider who the 
individual offenders were and to designate what they considered 
the cause of each discipline problem. Consequently, one prob- 
lem usually had several causes. These data are reported in 
Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
CAUSES OF DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS AS EXPRESSED BY 
988 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN ORDER 
OF FREQUENCY OF MENTION 


No. of Per Cent 
Cause Teachers of Total 
Poor Parental Control 742 75.1 
Lack of Ability to Do the Work 675 68.3 
Lack of Cooperation on the Part of Parents 505 51.1 
Children’s Excessive Viewing of Television 483 48.9 
Reading Disability 449 45.4 
Feeling of Rejection 429 43.5 
Dislike for School 411 41.6 
Broken Homes 337 34.1 
Lack of Religious Training 333 33.7 
Lack of Providing for Individual Differences 301 30.5 
Work of the Grade Too Easy 228 23.1 
Health of the Child 208 21.1 
Poor Discipline in Previous Grade 185 18.7 
Lack of Understanding of the Child 172 17.4 
Lack of Time for Teacher Preparation 120 12.1 
Teacher’s Personality 81 8.2 
Poor Physical Facilities 74 7.4 
Lack of Materials of Instruction 68 69 
Lack of Training on the Part of the Teacher 66 6.7 
Poor Discipline Throughout the School 40 4.0 
Too Rigid Discipline in the Previous Grade 35 3.5 
Inappropriate Dress on the Part of Children 23 2.3 
Lack of Cooperation on the Part of the Administration 21 2.1 
Condition of Teacher’s Health 13 1.3 


18 James Hymes, Behavior and Misbehavior: A Teacher's Guide to 
Action (New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1955), p. 106. 
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For the purpose of brevity only the percentage of teachers 
who designated a particular cause as responsible for one or more 
of their discipline problems is listed in Table 4. The inves- 
tigator, however, tabulated the causes for each individual prob- 
lem. In the interpretation of the data on the causes of disci- 
pline problems, the writer will place in parentheses the number 
of teachers who designated a particular cause for a specific 
problem. 

The data in Table 4 show that three out of every four teach- 
ers participating in the study blamed lack of parental control 
for one or more of their discipline problems. This cause was 
particularly given for the following discipline problems: lying 
(158), neglect of homework (155), resenting correction (153), 
stubbornness (133), temper tantrums (95), stealing (94), and 
destructiveness (92). From the data in Table 2 it was evi- 
dent that most of these problems occurred frequently and that 
three of them: lying, stealing, and destructiveness, were con- 
sidered serious by the teachers. The teachers are not alone in 
making this indictment against the home. Recently a Juvenile 
Court Judge in the Midwest expressed like sentiments when he 
stated: “The juvenile delinquency cases appearing in the courts 
are in large part symptoms of deep-seated reactions of children 
to poor community and family life.”!® 

Two out of every three teachers reported the child’s lack 
of ability to do the work of the grade as a cause of one or more 
of their discipline problems. This cause was reported in par- 
ticular for wasting time (267), cheating (261), inattention (216), 
and whispering (107). All of these problems occurred with great 
frequency according to the data in Table 2. 

One-half of the teachers gave lack of cooperation on the part 
of the parents as a cause of some of their discipline problems. 
This cause was widely distributed throughout the problem areas 
but the only discipline problem that was reported to be caused 
by it to any extent was neglect of homework which was re- 
ported by 201 teachers. 

Approximately one out of two teachers looked upon children’s 
excessive viewing of television as a cause of one or more of 


19 The Catholic Times, January 27, 1956, p. 3. 
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their discipline problems. This cause was particularly given for 
the following problems: inattention (218), neglect of homework 
(208), and wasting time (122). While the impact of excessive 
viewing of television on the study habits of the child should not 
be minimized, there is a possibility that teachers may be tempted 
to attribute discipline problems to it unduly. Inattention might 
well be caused by lack of proper motivation and wasting time 
by lack of provision for individual differences. 

While the percentage of teachers reporting reading disability . 
as a cause of one or more of their discipline problems may seem 
high, it is important to remember that if the teachers had even 
a single case they were to check the cause. This cause was re- 
ported mainly for wasting time (194), inattention (122), and 
cheating (107). This is a case where it is not always easy to 
tell which of two problems is cause and which is effect, or wheth- 
er both spring from a common source. 

According to the opinions of the teachers in this study the 
child who experienced a feeling of rejection manifested it in the 
following ways: attracting attention (160), fighting (94), re- 
senting correction (65), and lying (57). 

Two-fifths of the teachers reported children’s dislike for school 
as a cause of one or more of their discipline problems. This 
cause seemed to be operative in the following areas: inattention 
(99), wasting time (72), and refusal to study (71). Only 45 
teachers reported a case of truancy as caused by it. 

One out of three teachers gave broken homes as the cause 
of one or more of their discipline problems. There was no op- 
portunity for the teachers to specify whether the homes were 
broken by death, sickness, divorce or separation. It was widely 
distributed as a cause but the greatest emphasis was on attract- 
ing attention (64), lying (57), stealing (48), and truancy (44). 

Lack of religious training as a cause for discipline problems 
was given by practically all the public school teachers and by 
128 parochial school teachers. It was particularly given for the 
following problems: lying (124), stealing (71), and cheating 
(68). 

Almost one-third of the teachers realized that their failure 
to provide for individual differences was responsible for some 
of their discipline problems. According to the teachers’ opin- 
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ions, it was mainly responsible for wasting time (114), inatten- 
tion (85), and whispering (53). 

It is significant to note that 8.2 per cent of the teachers blamed 
their own personality for some of their discipline problems. It 
is something that teachers are reluctant to admit, but it should 
be considered as a possible cause of discipline problems in the 
classroom. It was reported by 28 teachers as a cause of resent- 
ing correction and by 25 teachers as a cause of inattention. 

The remaining causes that were reported for a particular 
problem by more than 50 teachers were: the health of the child 
as a cause of inattention (83); the work of the grade too easy 
as a cause of wasting time (74); poor discipline in the previous 
grade as a cause of whispering (60); and lack of time for prep- 
aration on the part of the teacher as a cause of inattention (53). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis of the data of this investigation warrants the 
following conclusions for the particular population studied: 

l. The teachers participating in this study were not only 
concerned about classroom routine but they were also alert to 
the problems that will have a more detrimental effect on the 
character and development of the child. This was shown by the 
fact that although the discipline problems that occurred most 
frequently were connected with classroom management, the 
teachers considered most serious the violations of morality, in- 
tegrity, and law. The fact that 45.3 per cent of the teachers de- 
tected feelings of rejection in the children was also significant 
in this regard. 

2. Comparison of the data with previous studies revealed a 
similarity in the problems that teachers encounter in a class- 
room. This information should help those who are preparing 
teachers for the elementary classrooms. 

8. The teachers participating in the study have given their 
discipline problems considerable thought. This was evident 
from the fact that most of them were able to give what they 
thought were the causes of their respective discipline problems. 

4, In the opinions of these teachers the home was definitely 
responsible for many of the discipline problems they encoun- 
tered. This was evident from the percentages of teachers re- 
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porting poor parental control, lack of cooperation on the part 
of the parents, children’s excessive viewing of television, broken 
homes, lack of religious training and feelings of rejection on 
the part of the child as causing many of their discipline problems. 

5. The teachers in the study showed that they recognized 
that failure to provide for individual differences can cause many 
discipline problems. This was evident from the following facts: 
68.3 per cent of the teachers looked upon the child’s lack of 
ability to do the work of the grade as a cause of their discipline 
problems; 30.5 per cent realized that it was because they were 
not providing for individual differences that they had discipline 
problems; and 23.1 per cent reported that the work of the grade 
was too easy for the child. These conditions may have been 
brought about by the fact that 50 per cent of the teachers in the 
study had a class enrollment above 42 pupils and 40 per cent 
were teaching two or more grades. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Teachers should have a basic understanding of the child, 
his nature, his super-nature, and the characteristics that dif- 
ferentiate one age level from another. They should understand 
their role in providing a classroom atmosphere that is favorable 
for the physical, mental, social, emotional, and moral and spiritual 
development of the child. Good teaching will channel the energy 
of children away from misbehavior into positive learning ex- 
periences. It is the duty of those preparing teachers for the 
elementary school classrooms to see that the prospective teach- 
ers get this fundamental training. 

The teacher of an elementary school should be a happy re- 
laxed person who has an understanding of why children behave © 
as they do. Such a teacher focuses attention not on behavior 
problems or on herself as the victim of the misbehavior but on 
every child’s best development. The teacher should help the 
pupils to set limits within which they can have freedom to de- 
velop in their own best way. Classrooms in which there are 
no clearly defined standards cause a feeling of insecurity in 
children. Children want discipline. Hymes states it well when 
he says: “They need regulations. They need some standards 
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and expectations. You are no friend to children if you sit back 
and let the sky be the limit.” 

A large part of the discipline problems arise from a want of 
recognition. The teacher should provide opportunities for each 
child to excel in some achievement or to display some wholesome 
quality that will bring approval from his classmates. This elimi- 
nates a very immediate source of misconduct. The child who 
feels inferior will often try to satisfy his need for recognition by 
boasting, telling imaginative stories, attracting attention and 
showing off. Such a child needs attention. By finding out his 
strong points, it is possible to help him become at least moderate- 
ly successful in some area. It is not always possible to locate 
strong points in the scholastic line. A well-organized hobby or 
any task well done can be used to give enough satisfaction to the 
child to remove the necessity of having him achieve recognition 
by compensatory patterns of behavior. 

Children differ in many respects: mental, social, emotional, 
economic, physical, environmental backgrounds, and interests. 
As they pass through the grades achievement levels, work habits, 
and attitudes must be added. The teacher must take these dif- 
ferences into consideration by providing a variety of learning 
experiences and adapting the subject matter to the ability of the 
individuals in her class. This will help to eliminate many of 
the problems of classroom management, such as wasting time, 
inattention, whispering, refusal to study, and molesting others. 
The tendency to cheat will be lessened by the fact that the 
child has work which he can reasonably master. However, it is 
important to remember that cheating may also be caused by 
overemphasis on scholastic marks by either parents or teachers. 
The child who causes no trouble is not to be neglected. In the 
last analysis such a child may be the most maladjusted child in 
the group. 

Closer cooperation between home and school is necessary. 
If home assignments are to be effective and television is to be 
guided, the cooperation of parents must be secured. In general 
parents do approve homework and will cooperate if the amount 
assigned is not excessive and if it is geared to the poor study 


20 James Hymes, A Child Development Point of View (New York: Pren- 
tice Hall, Inc., 1955), p. 41. 
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atmosphere of the modern home. Homework does not neces- 
sarily have to be a written assignment nor does it have to be 
the same for all pupils of a grade. For some it can serve as 
a means of drill; for others a means of enrichment. It all de- 
pends upon how well the teacher planned the home assignment. 
Signs of fatigue in children due to excessive viewing of tele- 
vision should be called to the attention of the parents. This 
can be done through lecture and panel discussion at parent- 
teacher meetings, but the most direct plan and the one which 
is the most effective, however, is the private conference between 
parent and teacher. When the child sees that the parents are 
cooperating with the school, he will adjust himself better to the 
regulations of the school. 

The child’s will must be strengthened. This may be done 
by holding before him the moral ideal which depends on re- 
ligion, by giving him opportunities to do the right thing with- 
out immediate supervision, and by praying for the pupils. The 
example of the teacher is a powerful influence on the life of the 
child. Her personal holiness and personal love for Christ are 
the hidden springs that will overflow into the lives of her pupils. 

The teacher must be sensitive to the emotional needs of the 
child. This sensitivity is acquired through an understanding 
gained by observing children throughout the day, by interview- 
ing children, by having conferences with parents, and by mak- 
ing home visits in some cases. It is only in this way that teach- 
ers will recognize signs of maladjustment and tendencies to- 
ward delinquency so that they can take remedial measures to 
prevent later moral and mental disasters. 


Ten Catholic colleges and universities will receive a 
total of $5,821.90 of the $23,562 being allocated by Time 
Inc., to thirty institutions of higher education where the 
publishing company’s employees have recently completed 
afternoon courses. Known as the Tuition Refund Plan, 
Time’s system of grants contributes a sum matching the 
total tuition paid by company employees. 


SOME NOTES ON HUMANISM AND 
EARLY CHRISTIAN HUMANISTS 


By Rev. Laurence E. Henderson, S.J.* 


——-- HUMANISM as an outlook upon life took its 
start, it is hard to say. The roots of the concept lie buried 
at least as deeply in the forgotten past as do the beginnings of 
philosophy. In its documented influence on our culture, it is 
commonly traced to the civilizations of pagan Greece and Rome, 
where, of course, it was rooted completely in a natural as op- 
posed to a supernatural understanding of man’s nature and 
destiny. 

By definition, today, we should affirm that humanism aims at 
the development of the full or whole man in all his perfection, 
although commonly people still mean by this phrase his natural 
perfection! It is said to imply a complete unfolding or actual- 
ization in harmonious equilibrium of all natural powers and 
capacities of man. It is the awakening of man, intellectually, 
emotionally, imaginatively, to full vital awareness of himself 
and of his proper place in the universe of men and things in 
which he finds that he exists. It is self-orientation with respect 


*Rev. Laurence E. Hnderson, S.J., is a member of the faculty of 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. Originally this paper was read by 
Father Henderson at the Archdiocesan Symposium of Teachers of Latin 
which met in the Law School Auditorium of Loyola University, Chicago, 
on July 31, 1954, and at which the principal address was given by His 
Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch. Hence, its evident focus upon human- 
ism in relation to teachers of the classical languages. For background 
details, it is heavily reliant upon an excellent article, “Christian Humanism 
for Today,” by Rev. W. Norris Clarke, S.J., in Social Order, III (May-June, 
1953), 269-288. Father Clarke’s views are so eminently similar to the 
writer's and are expressed so aptly that he sought and received Father 
Clarke’s kind permission to make use of them where they suited his pur- 
pose, rather than attempt what would at best have been a close paraphrase 
and what could have ae like a veiled sort of plagiarism. “Christian 
Humanism for Today” stands in a sequence of articles by Fathers Lauer, 
Murray, LaFarge, and Clarke; Messrs. Reinhold and Collins in the third 
volume of the periodical Social Order. The present writer strongly urges 
the entire sequence upon all teachers who have an interest in humanism 
in its broad, ramified pertinence to contemporary culture. 

1 W. Norris Clarke, S.J., “Christian Humanism for Today,” Social Order, 
III (May-June, 1953), 269. 
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to the past, present, and future. Much of the content of human- 
ism, thus defined, was realized rather admirably in the best 
flowering of the humanism of ancient pagan Greece and Rome, 
and this is the reason why we judge that time is well spent in 
keeping alive a knowledge of classical pagan humanism today. 
But let us proceed slowly and with forethought. Definitions 
have a way of getting first made, then relegated to a remote 
corner of memory. Concrete things and situations, on the con- 
trary, continue in existence and proceed to evolve into forms 
quite other than those which once fitted their definitions. Words 
also continue in existence and usage but tend to fluctuate notably 
in their reference, being employed sometimes in strict accord 
with their pre-established definitions and sometimes as defined 
only by vague advertence to the current situations to which they 
are applied. Modern terms, with modern definitions, often oc- 
cur, used in a loose manner about historically prior situations to 
which in strictness they do not pertain. In discussing a topic 
with a history as extended as is humanism’s, we shall do well to 


stay alert to the meanings that we convey by the words we 
employ. 


LIMITATIONS OF PAGAN HUMANISM 


Even a cursory comparison of pagan humanism as it existed in 
ancient Greece and Rome with what we include ideally in a 
definition of humanism today points at once to a shortcoming. 
Pagan humanism presupposed an exaggerated cleavage between 
the classes of society. It became thus a pursuit and an ideal of 
practical consequence for only a very limited and leisured por- 
tion of mankind. To be a humanist in pagan Greece or Rome 
one had to be wealthy or at least a somewhat pampered darling 
of the wealthy, besides having the necessary brains and skills. 
Classical humanism as such thought of slavery as part of the 
nature of things. It took for granted that the mass of the com- 
mon people—the slaves and the workers—should remain in a 
permanently inferior status to make possible the good life for a 
privileged élite. As a result, ancient pagan humanists had little 
feeling for social solidarity with “the people as a whole” or in- 
terest in the social and cultural betterment of the latter except 
in an accidental and very derivative way. This fact, it is well 
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to note, had serious consequences for the very humanists them- 
selves. It tended to warp and to dwarf in them that full vital 
awareness of themselves and of their proper place and role in 
the universe of men and things, which, by “training the whole 
man,” their humanism properly should have produced in them. 

Further, by way of corollary to its class exclusiveness, pagan 
humanism exaggerated the cleavage between the arts which it 
called liberal and those other arts of a mechanical or manual 
nature which it chose to call servile? The attitude of Plato 
and Aristotle toward banausic arts—arts practiced in a smithy— 
was echoed in Cicero’s statement, “Nothing noble can ever 
emerge from a shop or workshop,” and Seneca’s dictum that “Vul- 
gar is the art of the workman who works with his hands.”? In 
practice, therefore, this slanting of humanistic outlook in the 
Greco-Roman world put not only the whole class of people who 
work with their hands largely beyond the pale of the human- 
ist’s interests, but it distracted the humanists’ attention likewise 
from the many excellent arts of a highly purposive nature that 
are practiced by such people.* Humanism, the restricted privi- 
lege of an élite of citizen-rulers who had leisure, became more 
and more an exclusive affair of letters, music, and the other fine 
arts, until, in the end, the word, humanitas, took on the com- 
pletely restricted meaning of proficiency in the fine arts alone. 
Even these thence succumbed to decay through lack of signi- 
ficant content, until they were reduced in the late Roman Em- 
pire to elaborate but vapid techniques, almost wholly divorced 
from life’s realities. 
UNIQUENESS OF CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 


It is salutary for teachers, particularly Catholic teachers of the 
classical pagan humanities, to stay mindful of these weaknesses 
in pagan culture. To hold up even the best products of pagan 


2 Ibid. 277-278. 

8 Cf., E. Borne and F. Henry, A Philosophy of Work (New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1938), pp. 28ff. 

4The author of the present article is not blind to the creations of the 
master architects, the sculptors, gem-cutters, workers in ceramics, etc., 
particularly in Greece. He has in mind rather, teachers, medical men, 
contractors and engineers, navigators, tillers of the soil, grocers, and trades 
people—in a word, the whole army of very good people who do significant 
oak but whose work was largely considered beneath the dignity of a free- 


man in antiquity. 
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humanism as ideal paragons of human perfection is in Catholic 
teachers a conduct that is most rash. In effect, it really is tanta- 
mount to saying that Christ in His coming brought no advance 
at all to our understanding of what it means to be normally 
human. Enthusiasm for the pagan classics, with all proper 
acknowledgement of the latter’s relative excellences, needs a 
moderating influence from a due historical perspective. One is 
reminded of the remark—M. Etienne Gilson made it, I believe— 
to the effect that a sincere pagan cannot be blamed for being a 
pagan, whereas the sin of neo-paganism amongst Christians is 
an especially heinous thing. Christian humanism, in concept, 
has a worth uniquely its own. 

By definition, Christian humanism adds a new and immeas- 
urably richer dimension to the wholeness we denote when we 
speak of “training the whole man.”> In Christianity man attains 
to a supernatural state, the dignity of adopted son of God and 
member of the Mystical Body of Christ. He is en route through 
this world toward sharing God’s own divine happiness unalter- 
ably in the Kingdom of Heaven. Yet, right here and now, he 
also is called and is a son, versus a mere creature, of God.® 
Christianity, further, gives man a perfect Model of manhood, 
the God-Man, Jesus Christ, to show him how best to travel the 
road of perfection as image and son of God. And it gives him 
a whole new set of means for his use: the divinely-instituted 
Sacraments. 

Two points here deserve mention.” 

The first point is that attainment to this supernatural state is 
not offered by God as optional “extra equipment,” so to speak, 
without which man still could achieve his natural perfection. 
Supernatural perfection enters completely as of the essence into 
any humanism which is Christian. 

The second point deserving of mention, nonetheless, is that, 
despite the primacy of the supernatural order and of divine 
adoption in the hierarchy of Christian man’s perfections, in- 
tensive unfolding and development of his own basic natural per- 
fections continues to be one of his proper aims. Man’s natural 
equipment is sublimated, not done away with, in the process of 


5 Clarke, op. cit., 270. 61 John 3:1; 2 Peter 1:4. 
7 Clarke, op. cit., 270. 
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his divine adoption. 

The nice balance that is implied in the ideal of the Christian, 
as a harmony between his natural powers and his supernatural 
existence and gifts, in consequence becomes a goal ever so much 
more perfect than, in its fullest extent, the ideal of pagan human- 
ism ever could have been. Yet Christianity’s ideal, too, has 
encountered difficulties in the attempts which Christians have 
made to reduce it to practice. 

Let us look at a few of these difficulties. To discuss the partial 
failure by which Christian humanism has been plagued and to 
evaluate widely or deeply the difficulties that have beset its de- 
velopment is quite beyond the reach of one small article. A 
little analysis, howsoever incomplete, will still not be out of 
place. 


HUMANISM OF THE RENAISSANCE 


Historically speaking, students of the humanities have been 
prone—overly prone, I believe—to equate the rise of Christian 
humanism with that renaissance of ancient pagan classical cul- 
ture which took place at the close of the Middle Ages. Insofar 
as they have done so, theirs consequently has been an error 
similar to the erroneous dating of modern philosophy’s rise 
abruptly from the lifetime and writings of Réné Descartes. In 
our own generation, commentators (notably M. Gilson) have 
demonstrated the regrettable consequences for philosophical 
scholarship which followed from such carelessness and lack of 
perspective among the compilers of the history of philosophy. 
Similarly unfortunate results proceed from a parallel mistake by 
historians of humanism, pagan and Christian, and the mistake 
remains yet to be cited and sufficiently neutralized. 

The period of the Renaissance is called “The Renaissance” be- 
cause it implies a rebirth, increasingly vital in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries and reaching into the sixteenth, of inter- 
est in the pagan cultures of ancient Greece and Rome. Its sud- 
den surge of enthusiasm centered around discoveries, partially 
archaeological and partially textual, of long forgotten artistic 
work from the classical past. But it was due also—and this, I 
think, is being overlooked with evil consequences—to a peculiar 
similarity which prevailed between the social structures of the 
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world and those of Europe in the late Middle Ages. Slavery, it 
is true, was largely non-existent in a thoroughly Christianized 
Europe. Commerce and world exploration, however, had rapidly 
been building in Europe a new class of moneyed citizen-rulers 
with a leisured outlook toward themselves and the rest of man- 
kind—a class of people which surprisingly paralleled the wealthy 
aristocratic segment of society in which letters and the liberal 
arts had flourished in ancient Greece and Rome. Early Renais- 
sance economics very likely would go far toward explaining 
Renaissance enthusiasm for the ideals which the scholars of the 
time were finding proclaimed in their ancient Greek and Latin 
tomes. At any rate, for whatsoever genuine reason, Christian 
humanists in the age of the Renaissance, with all too few ex- 
ceptions, did suffer from an intellectual and emotional constric- 
tion, the effects of which were quite as deleterious for the gen- 
uine development of “the whole Christian man” through human- 
ism as exotic exclusiveness ever had been among the humanists 
of the pagan era. Renaissance humanists renewed the old classi- 
cal concept of an intellectual humanism framed for an aristocratic 
élite. Next, their individualistic bent, in line with the general 
spirit of the times, waxed gradually more ego-centric. With what 
result? In effect, it dulled and went far toward destroying an- 
other and probably more precious heritage from the ancient 
world: I mean the strong, if fitful, sense of personal responsi- 
bility to excel in state service which, through centuries, had 
served to counteract a lack of social solidarity amongst the 
humanists of pagan and medieval times. Renaissance human- 
ism’s exclusiveness, flourishing with a specious aura of brilliance 
through a somewhat prolonged period of years, really operated 
to defeat in its turn the theoretical aspirations of its own scholars 
toward the “development of the whole man.” Ultimately, any 
system of education will do so which deserts or ignores the good 
of the common people. 

Renaissance humanism, besides, repeated the other mistake 
which this paper has attributed to the classical humanists, imitat- 
ing their excessive limitation of the field of knowledge. Steadily, 
humanists in the Renaissance narrowed the content of their stu- 
dies in the direction of purely artistic literature or a priori 
dilettantish sorts of speculation. History they pretty much neg- 
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lected. Typical Renaissance endeavors in the social sciences 
tended into channels of anti-social vagaries, such as was 
Machiavelli's. The natural scientists, impatient of dogmatism 
sometimes arbitrary on the part of the lesser Schoolmen, com- 
menced to work with a newly assumed mathematical imper- 
sonality and pragmatically experimental approach, building their 
projects into dehumanized, short-sightedly ancillary exploitations 
of matter. Scholarship and its works became fractionalized. 
“Humanists” wizened into much more narrowly confined workers 
than had been the great Schoolmen. The term, humanism, in 
its final Renaissance usage, signified little more than mastery of 


Greek and Latin belles lettres.® 
NEED TO COUNTERACT INFLUENCE OF RENAISSANCE HUMANISM 


Too seldom and too uncommonly today do workers in the 
humanities advert to the above crucial facts. Yet the double- 
featured recrudescence of pagan humanism’s exclusiveness in its 
Renaissance counterpart has been a horrible canker, preying 
on Western European culture through all the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. Nor is it cicatrizing even 
today. 

Consider for a moment. 

What single influence has done more to unbalance education 
in our own times than the historically rather sustainable twin 
theses, namely, that classical education is meant only for rich 
men’s sons and that classical education is so highly impractical 
as to be, by turns, uninterested in or positively disdainful toward 
the natural sciences. Educational circles still teem with literary 
poseurs, on the one hand, and with blatant propagandizers for 
natural sciences as the only practical subjects in the curriculum, 
on the other. Both of these factional and myopic groups con- 
tinue to sabotage the work of genuine humanism, for they retard 
the process of the formation of the whole man, which should be 
its rightful occupation. 

Classicists in our day can be very grateful to modern lan- 
guage groups and to the faculties of history; more recently also, 
to the faculties of the natural and social sciences for the efforts 
they have made to restore balance and comprehensive orderli- 


8 Clarke, op. cit., 276. 
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ness to subject matters that are propounded for study in our col- 
leges and schools. Insofar as a generation of neglect has beset 
the classical languages, it can be traced, more often than we 
should like to admit, to an exaggerated emphasis placed hereto- 
fore by ensconced classicists in a strict Renaissance tradition 
upon the importance of their own subjects of instruction—an 
emphasis often accompanied by a cynical hauteur that poked 
fun at other branches of learning. 

We can be grateful, moreover, for a healthy, growing, needed, 
and thoroughly Christian movement which, under the inspira- 
tion of great souls like Canon Cardign and His Eminence, the 
late Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard, has been endeavoring to arouse 
wholesome Christian humanistic response in society toward the 
long-neglected and ignored class of people who work with their 
hands in arts that for centuries have been called servile. In- 
terest in these people, spearheaded by great encyclicals of the 
Popes, has in recent times, particularly in France, been fashion- 
ing itself into a whole new movement, aimed at creating a new 
Christian humanism—sometimes verging almost towards a mys- 
ticism—of work. Something close to a triumphant paean of the 
long neglected homo faber rings at times in statements like the 
following: 

Scripture tells us first of all that all the things of this 
earth are in themselves good: And that God saw all the 
things that He had made, and they were very good. 
Next, that all the creatures below man were given into 
man’s tutelage, that he might subject them to himself, 
a them, develop himself by this very responsi- 
ility, and then fulfil both himself and them by offering 
them back to their Creator, whose vice-gerent in the uni- 
verse he is... . As we read in St. Paul: “All things are 
yours, and you are Christ’s and Christ is God’s.”® 


Undoubtedly, the two reforms which I have mentioned are 
good and undoubtedly both long have been needed. But will 
they be sufficient to build a hey-day of genuine Christian human- 
ism for our or for future times? 

Humbly, though with deep sincerity, I submit that teachers 
of classical languages can help them to do so. Having given my 


9 Clarke, op. cit., 281. 
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reason for saying so, I shall then conclude this paper by point- 
ing briefly to a source of complete rectification of outlook, one 
which lies open to classicists to exploit, if they will. 

The danger which I see in the best efforts of humanists of our 
day, including likewise those of many new humanists of Chris- 
tian work, is an outgrowth, I believe, of their tendency to work 
backwards through the two Great Commandments of Love.!® 

Vast and complicated systems for organization of the classes 
in society are being projected. Short cuts to human control of 
the materials and methods of social guidance and uplift are 
under study. One gets the impression meanwhile that much of 
this whole movement is considered, even by very sincere Chris- 
tian humanists, as though it were a necessary, gradual ascent 
which man needs must make through the whole gamut of things 
and peoples, and which, only in the end, can culminate in ab- 
sorption with God. The quotation which I adduced a few mo- 
ments ago, in its parent context, appears to offer a strange new 
interpretation to Saint Paul’s triple proposition: “All things are 
yours, and you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.”. The author 
from whose writings I culled it would seem to see the implica- 
tion clearly," for he goes on to preach as a normal outlook on 
life an “alternating rhythm of attachment-detachment, achieve- 
ment-sacrifice.”!* He appears to believe that we should get at- 


10 Matthew 22:34-40; Mark 12:28-34; Deuteronomy 6. 

11 This is the one spot in all Father Clarke’s article where I found my- 
self constrained to part company with him as I gathered his views from 
his written text. Since then, Father Clark has read my present bi _ in 

e 


manuscript and, in ge me permission to quote him, also inclu a bit 
of commentary on this particular passage which resolves my difficulty. I 
quote from his letter dated January 16, 1956, in his own words: “Your 
warning against the dangers of a mysticism of work may well be a needed 
corrective to certain too lyrical rhapsodies about it. I do not by any 
means want to favor this sort of thing. Work is a real but down to earth 
human developer and should not have too much intense or mysterious quasi- 
mystical halo surrounding it. One can and should get considerably more 
worked up about offering up the material universe to God by man, mediator 
between matter and spirit. But that is not done directly by work or in 
the process of work. Perhaps I waxed too lyrical about work but I did 
not intend to and was not aware of sponsoring any kind of mysticism of 
work in what I actually said myself. But that is part of the wonder and 
fascination of writing something. It sails forth on the seas of men’s minds 
without the author himself always being fully aware of all the cargo it 
contains, and only as others react to it does he recognize all that is or 
appears to be there.” 


12 Clarke, op. cit., 285. 
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tached definitely to material things, but periodically retrench 
our attachment by making a spiritual retreat. Realizing then 
that the acquisitive heart of man attaches easily but detaches 
with difficulty, he calls in God’s purging Providence. He tells 
us that, having attached ourselves to this world, we should wel- 
come the searing hand of God, who “steps in at His own times 
and, both to cleanse us and to test our love in the crucible, asks 
of us far more drastic than our wonted sacrifices, sometimes ask- 
ing even for complete holocausts both of our works and of our- 
selves.” This is a strange new use for effusio ad exteriora on 
the part of man. Man’s great objectives thus would consist, as 
it were, of matter and creatures, until God steps in to slap these 
idols from his hands. Used in training the whole Christian man 
to normality, I fear that any such theory will be doomed, unless 
tempered, to a well-intentioned but nonetheless inevitable 
failure.1* 


MEANS OF RECTIFYING MODERN CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 


What can Catholic classicists do to put a more normal per- 
spective into Christian humanism as it exists today? One means, 
the most efficacious means, we share with the whole Catholic 
world. It is life in generous companionship with our Brother, 
Christ, in His Sacraments—one that will counteract a notion 
that is so very prevalent even among Catholics and which makes 
it our purpose in this life narrowly just to save our souls. We 
must replace this minimized concept of our purpose with the 
tremendous and profoundly invigorating one which is typical of 
a child of God, namely, that we are here to love God, with our 
whole hearts, minds, wills, strength; and to help our neighbor 
to do the same thing. The sacramental means, I say, is our 
privilege to exercise in union with all generous Catholics. Yet 


13 [bid. 

14To quote once more from Father Clarke’s letter: “I was about to re- 
proach you for misrepresenting me in claiming that I had advocated a rhythm 
of ‘attachment-detachment.’ But on checking I discovered that I had used 
those words. They are most unfortunate. One should never become de- 
liberately attached to any creature. What I meant was really interested in, 
which inevitably tends to npr as by-product the creeping up of at- 


tachment. But one should able to maintain interest in human endeavor 
without getting attached to it.” With this much said, I am happy to recom- 
mend Father Clarke’s article warmly and without restriction. 

15 Cf. the two Great Commandments of Love as referred to in Footnote 10. 
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one strong, if subsidiary, means toward arriving at generosity 
of outlook does, in a rather unique way, await intelligent em- 
ployment by us as teachers of Latin and Greek. 

If we will, we can begin now—it surely is not too late! We 
can build again a normal depth of vision to replace the myopic 
outlook which has afflicted humanistic tradition down through 
the centuries for the reasons which were outlined above. 

In actual fact, Christian humanism, the glorious and purifying 
thing that it is in itself and can still be in practice, historically 
did not begin with the Renaissance rediscovery of the classics 
of paganism. Christian humanism began with Christ. Its liter- 
ary tradition begins with the New Testament, though fore- 
shadowed in the Old. It grew in the lives and minds of the 
early Christians. It blossomed in literary works of high per- 
fection—the writings of the great sainted early Fathers of the 
Church. It lies there, still pulsating with the supernatural life 
of love that they breathed into it, waiting to be brought to bear 
on the lives of you and me and of our students today, if only 
we will be loyal and sufficiently independent of classical tradi- 
tion’s myopia to grant those works a generous and proportionate 
place in our curricula with all the other subjects of knowledge 
that pertain to the development of the whole man. 

To list just a few of the qualities of the writings of the great 
Church Fathers of the early centuries which differentiate them 
from almost all other literary works of Western Europe’s large 
humanistic heritage. They are pioneering pieces, still free from 
the accurate but cold and sometimes repellent syllogistic tech- 
niques of later masterworks of scholastic philosophy and the- 
ology. They pulsate with the rhetorical grace which a long tradi- 
tion of classical preoccupation with style had produced. Yet 
the style stays subordinated to the thought content. And in the 
thought content what immediately bemuses a present-day reader 
of these early Church Fathers is their stupendous familiarity 
with Holy Scripture in its actual texts. It awes Catholic college 
students of today as it must awe any honest scholar. It shames 
one into seeking in one’s own turn much more than faultily- 
memorized catechism knowledge of one’s Faith. Further, in this 
familiarity of the Fathers with the sacred texts there is no cold 
scholarship alone. It is instinct with love for the word of God, 
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a deep and realized love. It colors everything they say. They 
discuss any and all subjects with a prayerfulness which is part 
and parcel of their scholarship. Readers of their writings, we 
become pupils of their art of meditation. Having learned from 
them to meditate, we come then suddenly to discover the very 
thing which throughout this paper we have been discussing— 
we learn the place in history where definition and practice of 
Christian humanism came to coincide, where true Christian 
humanism reached heights that seldom have been recaptured 
since. 

In the writings of the early Christian Fathers, God and God’s 
rights together with the precious privileges which we possess 
as children of God, stand unmistakably in the priority of im- 
portance which they deserve and which in Christian humanism, 
properly defined, they must have. Narrowness of class-conscious 
aristocracy, historically the blight of humanism whether pagan 
or Renaissance, gives way in the early Christian saintly writers 
to a genuine consciousness of the brotherhood of man in the 
family of God. These men founded on the Scriptures a tradition 
all their own, on which Europe’s really great thinkers have ever 
since continued to build. Finally, in their writings, a variety of 
subject matter, so needed for complete humanism, grows as it 
normally should, not from a prior absorption in a welter of things 
of this world to find only a final culmination in union with God. 
Through sincere and saintly effort these saintly men sought in 
this world not so much the working out of their own fallible sys- 
tems, nor yet a partial, prescinding, merely philosophic, eco- 
nomic, sociological, or political interpretation of world events 
and of man’s life. They sought the whole, great, good plan of 
their Father to which to devote the best of their talents as loyal 
sons, generous and constant, and divinely-filial vice-gerents in 
His name. Their analyses were daring, as first attempts to chart 
areas that are as yet only partially worked must always be. Their 
aim, nevertheless, was grandly normal. They worked to develop 
man fully and wholly in all his perfection. They will encourage 
and guide us today, if we will live with them and spread their 
influence. 
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A FRESH LOOK AT THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


and Adma d’Heurle* 
By Sister Mary Alice, R.S.M. 


HROUGHOUT HISTORY man’s concern with the ends and 

means of education has been deepened by change and con- 
flicts in the social, economical and political realms. The twen- 
tieth-century concern with educational policy and practice which 
has centered in the conflict between progressive and traditional 
education must be seen against a broad social background. The 
contest between these two schools of thought, profitable as it 
may have been in stimulating the exponents of both views to 
take stock of their educational theories and practices, has been 
responsible for a great deal of harm. Important issues have been 
obscured and others confused through the persistence of an 
“either-or” approach, which John Dewey himself has warned 
against,! an approach which has admitted of no “tolerance for 
ambiguity” and tended toward oversimplification and a facile 
type of classification or labeling of ideas and methods. The 
progressive movement itself, being a reaction against tradition, 
has tended to attribute the ills of nineteenth-century education 
to the theories of Aristotle and St. Thomas. Modern pedagogi- 
cal literature abounds with glib references to the psychology of 
Aristotle, whence unsound traditional practices in education are 
thought to have originated, by writers who have a very super- 
ficial knowledge of Aristotle's system of thought. The response 
to the progressivists started to come forth in the 1930's in the 
same temper and has gained momentum since the end of World 
War II. Dewey and the new education were blamed for all that 
was evil in the Nation and in a few extreme cases a return to 
the Middle Ages was advocated. Many factors have influenced 
the restoration of interest in education and the renewal of the 


*Sister Mary Alice, R.S.M., and Adma d’Heurle, Ph.D., are on the staff 
of Saint Xavier College, Chicago, Illinois. 

1 John Dewey, Experience and Education (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1938). 
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feud: the awareness of the role of education in the conflict of 
economic and political ideologies, the faith in education as an 
instrument of peace, and the dissatisfaction with the outcome 
of the newer practices were perhaps among the most important. 
In the heat of this controversy pleas for a dispassionate and less 
fanatic approach to the problems of education have been of little 
avail. 
REFORM AT SAINT XAVIER COLLEGE 


It is precisely with this end in view that educational reform 
was started by the Center for Liberal Studies at Saint Xavier 
College. Keenly aware of the basic differences in the Thomist 
and pragmatic philosophies to which the defenders of traditional 
and progressive education have tended to appeal, the members 
of the Center also felt that the conflict involved a confusion of 
philosophical principles with practical application. It was ob- 
vious to them that many of the practices of progressive educa- 
tion were not only acceptable from a Thomistic point of view, 
but most compatible with it. Among such practices are the em- 
phasis on the continuity of experience, and the role of personal 
initiative and interest. The Saint Xavier studies in education 
have proceeded from the refinement of a theory of education to 
the development of an educational program, the content and 
methods of which are in harmony with the basic tenets of this 
theory. We here propose to present a brief outline of one part 
of this curriculum which is being refined as it is being tried out 
in a few experimental schools. 

It is our hope that this brief presentation will illustrate the 
idea that Maritain has recently voiced, namely, that from a prac- 
tical point of view the conflicts of schools relate less to absolutely 
incompatible views than to relative emphasis on various com- 
plementary aspects.? Furthermore, we hope to show how this 
curriculum realizes the integration of learning experiences of the 
young child as well as the continuity of the total formal educa- 
tive process. We also wish to demonstrate a method of cur- 
riculum development that begins with a philosophy of education 


2 Jacques Maritain, “Thomistic Views on Education,” Modern Philos- 
ophies and Education, Fifty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part I (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1955), p. 57. 
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rather than a survey of the relative needs of the learner and the 
local community, 

The elementary curriculum here presented must be seen in the 
light of the primary aims of education, namely, of helping the 
child realize his humanity most fully and completely, and the 
more specific objectives of the elementary school. A complete 
statement of these objectives would involve a philosophical in- 
quiry into the nature of the good man and the good society, 
which is beyond the scope of this paper. Hence we shall merely 
state in general terms the proximate objectives of elementary 
education that this curriculum aims to achieve. The major 
function of the elementary school, as we see it, is twofold: to help 
the child master the basic skills of knowledge and to acquaint 
him with those aspects of the cultural tradition that cannot be 
acquired through ordinary and casual social relations. 

This acquaintance with the cultural heritage we see not as a 
mechanical transmission of knowledge but the active initiation 
of the child to the human society through a rich background of 
facts and experiences aimed at giving him assurance that his 
world can be understood, ordered, and controlled. It is with 
the concrete world of phenomena that the child is concerned, and 
it is through the appreciation, understanding, and mastering of 
this personal world that he can comprehend basic truths about 
God, man, and the universe of nature—the inexhaustible subjects 
of human knowledge. 

There is no place, however, for any discontinuity between the 
growth in knowledge and mastery of the immediate world of ex- 
perience and the imaginative and intellectual picture of the 
world at large that the elementary school curriculum must aim 
for. In the same way there should be no discontinuity or real 
differentiation among the areas of knowledge that comprise the 
learnings of the young child. The basic understandings that this 
program aspires to leave the learner with have been organized 
by a theological principle aimed at bringing about a “vivid 
realization that the Universe is an ordered whole which reflects 
the wisdom and power of God and an appreciation of the his- 
torical development of the world and man.”* Such are not 


3 “The Liberal Education of the Christian Person,” A Progress Report of 
Saint Savier College (Chicago: Saint Xavier College, 1953), p. 50. 
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concepts that are intended to be memorized or that the learner 
is expected to catch by exposure. They are to be made part 
of the learner’s mental equipment through the guidance of the 
total learning experience. 

Experience as an active cooperation between the knower and 
the known we underline as one of the most important avenues 
of knowledge. This, we wish to add parenthetically, agrees with 
Dewey’s emphasis although it does not imply an agreement with 
all his basic epistemological contentions. The child’s concrete 
experience with the world of phenomena is consciously arranged 
and guided towards a grasp of some determined basic principles 
that may be considered the foundations of natural science, so- 
cial science, and the wisdom disciplines. These basic principles 
are interwoven around a unifying theme. 


INTEGRATION THROUGH SACRED SCRIPTURE 


In the lower elementary school which normally comprises the 
first three grades, the general theme is the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God. At the first level, through the story of Crea- 
tion, the child is introduced to the beauty and order pervading 
God’s plan for an earthly kingdom and is impressed with truth 
which is aesthetic, and vivid. The teacher vitalizes a hero, a 
superman, by making live again the perfect man, Adam. How- 
ever, as man spoiled the original plan, a Redeemer became neces- 
sary who came to establish His Church and redeem mankind. 
Nature study grows out of the observation of the wonders and 
beauties of God’s physical world. Initial learnings of a social 
nature develop from a consideration of the Fatherhood of God 
in providing this earthly home, Adam’s home in the Garden of 
Eden, the home at Nazareth, and, finally, the home of the Church. 
These concepts are built on a foundation of experience that the 
child of school age has acquired through his primary social rela- 
tions within the natural family and the immediate community. 

The second level considers the story from a new aspect and 
fills out more of the picture. Since man’s fall and weakness, 
law was necessary to guide him. Hence, Moses, the lawgiver, 
becomes the hero of the second level, and the Commandments 
the matter of the social studies. The theme of authority—its na- 
ture and function is treated at the level of the child’s compre- 
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hension within an experiential framework. Nature study fol- 
lows the same theme as it points out God’s law in nature. 

The Church’ as a means to grace becomes the religion theme 
at the third level. Samuel, the high priest, prefigures Christ the 
High Priest, Founder of the Church. The social learnings at this 
level develop the idea of God’s providence and its manifestation 
in the organized human society. An introduction is made to so- 
cial organizations through the study of the institutional aspects 
of the family and the Church. In the natural order God’s 
providence is seen through an understanding of such phenomena 
as the interdependence of living beings and their protective 
adaptations, 

The upper elementary school, comprising the last three levels, 
constitutes another complete unit having for its theme the Spread 
of the Kingdom of God upon Earth. 

Although a greater degree of differentiation in the subject mat- 
ter of religion, social studies and nature study is to be found at 
the higher levels, the basic interrelation of these different areas 
of knowledge is brought out through the unified theme. The 
social studies pick up the story begun in the primary grades with 
an emphasis on the history of the chosen people. Beginning 
with the Egyptian captivity of the Hebrews, which has already 
been introduced through the story of Moses, we bring out the 
order that God has planned for the life of His people and show 
how distorted this order became in pagan civilization. The 
Kingdom of God within men and the spread of His Kingdom to 
Greece and Rome through the efforts of Peter and Paul unify 
the subject matter of religion and social studies. The order that 
exists in the universe, life upon the earth, and especially the order 
in man himself is the content of the nature study. 

At the fifth level Christian doctrine points out the continuity 
of the Church’s efforts to strengthen the Kingdom of God upon 
earth through the application of order to the life of man in the 
institutions of monasticism, feudalism, and through the guilds. 
Again, Christian doctrine and social studies can be treated to- 
gether. The link with nature study is through the consideration 
of the rational control of man’s life and his environment. 

Finally, the sixth level centers around the theme of the King- 
dom of God in modern civilization, and the need for restoring all 
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things in Christ. The forces that tended to break down the unity 
of the Kingdom and the forces that will build it up can be seen 
in the social factors of modern civilization and the activity of 
the Church. These same disintegrating and unifying forces that 
can be seen in nature study, as disease, conservation of natural 
resources, and technological inventions, demonstrate how the 
balance in nature is destroyed or maintained. 

The three areas are not thus distinct and unrelated but form 
a whole picture which, with the music, art, and literature cor- 
related become real, vivid and complete. 

Thus, through a theologically sound and aesthetically beau- 
tiful story pattern of Sacred Scripture the elementary school 
child’s learning experiences are harmonized. The way the child’s 
experiences in music, art, and literature is related to this core 
of learnings is indicated in the following example: In treating 
the part of the story dealing with the Middle Ages the different 
aspects of medieval life will be re-created with the purpose of 
leaving the child with the sense of having lived in a medieval 
town as a monk, knight, craftsman, and tiller of the soil. The 
chants of the monasteries, the ballads of the troubadours, the 
songs and dances of village folks will be used to bring the 
medieval town to life. Painting, and the plastic arts and the 
varied crafts will be fitted into the context of this unified picture 
of one period in the stream of human history. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE PROGRAM 


We have attempted here to present one way in which the 
content of elementary education can be organized through an 
integrative principle to safeguard against the fragmentation of 
knowledge that is often found in the current curriculum. This 
is, however, only one part of the work of the elementary school. 
The other major task at hand is the mastery of the fundamental 
skills of knowledge. We are fully aware of the strides that have 
been made by the science of education in this direction, and the 
efficacy of the new techniques in the teaching of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. As the child gains a degree of mastery of 
these skills, however, the discontinuity between the skill sub- 
jects and the general education material must be gradually done 
away with. It is on this material that the skills are exercised and 
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through it they are refined. Firsthand experiences with parts 
of the Scriptures as well as other relevant great works which 
are comprehensive and appealing to children are sought. Efforts 
are made to evaluate the materials of the elementary school 
curriculum not only by the overwhelmingly popular psychologi- 
cal and moral standards, but primarily from an aesthetic view- 
point. For it is one of our primary premises that the education 
of the young child must be approached through the beautiful. 

The implementation of the curriculum here presented has led 
to two administrative changes in the elementary school: the non- 
graded organization and the parent-participation program. The 
relevance of these changes has been discussed elsewhere.* 

It is with a genuine spirit of inquiry that the Saint Xavier 
experiment in education has been launched. The above cur- 
riculum in its entirety as well as parts of it are being tried out 
in several of the schools of the Sisters of Mercy in the Province 
of Chicago. An evaluation program is also projected to help 
determine the strengths and weaknesses of this program and to 
guide us in refining its design and procedures. Although the 
results are by no means conclusive the evidence at hand indi- 
cates great promise. 


Of Manhattan College’s 8,077 alumni, 6,435 reside in 
the New York metropolitan area. New York City proper 
has 3,922 of the alumni: 1,410 of these living in the Bronx, 
1,025 in Queens, 682 in Manhattan, 561 in Brooklyn and 
244 on Staten Island. Westchester County New York, has 
904 of the graduates; Nassau and Suffolk Counties have 
750. There are 651 graduates living in New Jersey, and 
168 live in Connecticut. 

Gonzaga University, Spokane, Washington, will offer a 
series of one- and two-week institutes for priests, relgious 
women, and lay persons this summer. Problem areas to 
be studied include: understanding human nature, moral 
direction, understanding the adolescent, and sacred elo- 
quence. 


4 Sister Mary Alice, R.S.M. and Adma d’Heurle, New Ventures in School 
Organization. In Press. 
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HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS AND THEIR PARENTS 
ON THE VALUE OF GOING TO COLLEGE 


By Sister M. Amadeus, I.H.M.* 


A? A PART OF AN EXPERIMENT to encourage young 
Catholic high school students to attend college, a ques- 
tionnaire was sent during the past year to the parents and high 
school students in two large parishes. One thousand, one hun- 
dred ninety-three parents and 88 students returned the ques- 
tionnaire, unsigned, and directly to a committee that had no 
connection with their school. Some of the points included in 
the questionnaire are of general interest, particularly (1) the at- 
titude of both parents and students toward higher education, 
(2) the effectiveness of a college education for girls, (3) an 
evaluation of the social and economic position of a college 
graduate, and (4) a comparison of the larger state university 
with the smaller private institution relative to facilities, teach- 
ers, and campus life. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD HIGHER EDUCATION 


Parents very definitely favor college education for their chil- 
dren and think that three out of four of their children want to 
go on to college. As for the students themselves, 58.8 per cent 
of the boys and 50.9 per cent of the girls had college in their 
planning for the future. The averages for the boys from grade 
nine through grade twelve were fairly close. The girls’ pattern 
of thinking was different. Ninth- and tenth-grade girls are more 
college-minded than the eleventh- and twelfth-graders. Plans do 
not always materialize, however; so a natural follow-up on want- 
ing to go to college was to inquire what reason might keep them 
from carrying out their plan. With the parents, financial reasons 
ranked highest, then came in order lack of interest, poor scho- 
lastic record, the desire to get married, and the prospect of mili- 
tary service. With the boys, the prospect of military service 


*Sister M. Amadeus, I.H.M., Ph.D., is on the staff of Marygrove Col- 
lege, Detroit, Michigan. 
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jumped into first place, then financial reasons, lack of interest, 
poor scholastic record, and the desire to get married; with the 
girls, the desire to get married ranked equally with financial 
reasons, then lack of interest and poor scholastic record. 


BENEFITS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Another section of the questionnaire presented the problem of 
whether a college education was better for a boy, a girl, or 
equally valuable for both. About half of the parents consid- 
ered a college education equally beneficial for boys and girls. 
The other half favored the boys. High school boys were not 
so sure about a college education for the girls! In one of the 
schools (one with far more college educated parents, too) the 
twelfth-grade boys went as high as 71.8 per cent for a college 
education for the boys, 66.6 per cent in the eleventh grade, 52.5 
per cent in the tenth, and 41.0 per cent in the ninth. The girls, 
of course, favored college for themselves, but in reverse to their 
grades: 47.6 per cent in the twelfth grade; 52.7 per cent in the 
eleventh, 67.5 per cent in the tenth, and 71.2 per cent in the 
ninth. Literally no one thought that a college education would 
be more beneficial for a girl than a boy. If a girl did receive a 
college education, however, the students agreed—three out of 
four—that it would not be a waste of time or money even if 
she married soon after graduation. The parents thought the 
same and 83 per cent of them said that a college education did 
provide a girl with a more rounded personality; and about 72 
per cent went on record as stating that it equipped a girl to be 
a better future mother. 


POSITION OF THE COLLEGE GRADUATE 


In another section of the questionnaire, the groups checked in 
order of rank their opinion of the value of four statements about 
the college graduate. One said that a college graduate gen- 
erally makes more money; a second, that a college graduate gen- 
erally reaches the top position in the business world; a third, 
that a college graduate generally becomes a leader in civic and 
cultural activities, and the last, a college graduate generally 
enjoys more social advantages. About half of the parents gave 
“top position in the business world” first place and “more social 
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advantages” the last. The other two held about even places in 
the middle. It is true that a top position in the business world 
might include both money and leadership possibilities but the 
emphasis seemed to be on the “position” angle. This sort of 
thinking on the part of the parents was repeated in their answers 
to another question that inquired if they ever regretted not hav- 
ing a college education in their business or social life. In one 
group, 17.6 per cent of the fathers had attended college and 45.7 
per cent of the others regretted its lack in the business world 
but only 28.4 in their social life. Again the emphasis on success 
was shown in their responses to a statement that a college edu- 
cation best fits a person for a life more successful—66.6 per 
cent—against a life more satisfying—33.3 per cent. 

The students’ questionnaire included the statements on the 
college graduate relative to top postion, money, leadership pos- 
sibilities, and social advantages. An®*analysis of the students’ 
replies shows that they, too, rated top position in the business 
world first, and social advantages last. The girls considered 
money as almost as important as top position. Evidently the col- 
lege graduate stands for success and position in the business 
world. This area of evaluating the college graduate in his role 
as a leader in his contribution to society and/or for the develop- 
ment of the person as a result of a college education is a rich 
field for investigation. One could be optimistic and say that 
the colleges do not turn out social snobs—but one could also 
question the type of modern social life that does not show up 
differences in educational background. 


TYPE OF COLLEGE PREFERRED 


In the parents’ questionnaire, a few questions centered around 
the type of college they thought gave the better education. Sixty- 
five and nine-tenths per cent of the parents did not think that a 
larger state university offered a better education than the smaller 
private institution. They were then asked directly if they wanted 
their children to attend a Catholic college and 88.2 per cent 
said yes; 76.5 per cent thought that their children wanted to do 
so, too. 

The high school boys were in favor of the smaller institution, 
ranging from 51.9 per cent in the ninth grade to 65.2 per cent 
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in the twelfth grade. The girls were a bit higher, 56.9 per cent 
in the ninth grade to 81 per cent in the twelfth grade. These 
results were rather surprising in view of the facts revealed in 
another section. When asked to check where a student has more 
fun, more freedom, and more social life, the votes were three out 
of four by the boys for the state campus. The girls were just as 
high and in some instances higher in rating social life and free- 
dom. Ninety-five and eight-tenths per cent in one group of 
eleventh grade girls maintained there is more social life on a 
state campus. Yet, when asked about better educational facili- 
ties, the boys were 48.6 per cent for the state universities and 
the girls 36.2 per cent. Their estimation of where they would 
find better teachers averaged about the same. Then, to the di- 
rect question, do you want to attend a Catholic college, 67.4 
per cent of the boys said yes, 72.6 per cent of the girls. In one 
school the parents’ and the students’ response to this question 
was a clear indication that parents did know what their children 
wanted; 75.5 per cent of the parents wanted a Catholic college 


for their children; 75.2 per cent of the boys and 78.9 per cent 
of the girls desired a Catholic college education. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


The data for the questionnaire are open to much discussion 
and analysis. Since high school students and their parents 
desire Catholic institutions for higher education and finan- 
cial reasons ranked as an important reason for not going 
on to college, then Catholic institutions should make a 
strong effort to show that, in many instances, attendance 
at their institution is not so expensive as many think, and in the 
long run just as reasonable as the state institution. Then, too, 
if position and money are so important in estimating the college 
graduate, would it not be well to educate others to the value of 
self-improvement and the opportunity such development gives 
one for the leadership so badly needed in all areas of living. 


The Ninth University of Kentucky Foreign Language 


Conference will be held April 26-28. Last year’s meeting 
attracted over five hundred participants. 


JOHNNY CAN’T READ BECAUSE .... 
By Sister Mary Aloise, S.N.D.* 


OHNNY CAN’T READ BECAUSE he really doesn’t care. 

There! My hat is in the ring. I’ve wanted to toss it in for 
a long time, but procrastinated because I have been very much 
occupied with reading the rebuttals given by all the other hat 
tossers aroused by Rudolf Flesch’s charges against teachers and 
their methods of teaching reading. Then, too, 1 thought that 
the teachers were doing a rather good job at defending the honor 
of the profession. Back and forth, responsibility for Johnny’s 
illiteracy has been flung until no one seems to be at fault. Mean- 
while, Johnny has been covertly enjoying the controversy be- 
cause no one has thought of blaming him for his deficiency. I 
maintain that, in many cases, Johnny doesn’t want to read; 
neither does he want to speak correctly, nor does he care to write 
accurately. It is much easier to be illiterate or nearly so. The 
adults with whom he comes into contact do not seem to attach 
much importance to these skills; why should he? 


HIS APPRAISAL OF LANGUAGE SKILLS 


By this statement, I suspect that I have created scores of 
enemies who are in sympathy with poor Johnny, the victim of 
poor teaching methods. All right, then, I'll tell you why I made 
that charge. Only do not step on my hat, please! Teachers all 
over the country particularly during the last decade, have been 
trying to teach Johnny to speak correctly, to read fluently, and 
to write efficiently without any appreciable good results in the 
over-all picture. All these skills are intimately interwoven; dif- 
ficulty with one usually involves difficulty with the others. 

After class hours, teachers walk along the halls and pick up 
such delightful tidbits as: “I seen youse guys in back of the 


school. What was you doin’ with them bicycles?” Shades of 


*Sister Mary Aloise, $.N.D., M.A., is on the staff of Saint John High 
School, Delphos, Ohio. 
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“see-saw-seen,” “these and those,” so recently alive in the class- 
room! 

I asked one such Johnny, who was in my class, why he did not 
at least try to use correct English. I had been drilling correct 
usage for three months. Now, if he had told me that he did not 
know the correct forms, I might still have my hat, but, “What 
for?” he queried. “I can get a job without it.” 

As I had not yet tossed my hat into the ring, I jammed it 
down over my ears tightly to prevent the steam from blowing it 
through the ceiling. Johnny is not a dull lad despite the stupidity 
manifested in his reply. His ignorance is willful, moreover, be- 
cause he knows that he can “get by” with it in this adult world 
of ours. Obviously his work will be the type which does not 
require a high degree of efficiency, but all that he wants is a 
pay check. He cares more about the money that he will receive 
than the type of work that he will do. 

Before we proceed any further, let’s put the saddle on the 
right horse. Who is to blame for Johnny’s mental attitude? It 
is self-evident that his intelligence must be considered; however. 
most of the Johnnies about whom people have been excited could 
and would have learned to read and to write fairly well had 
they felt the need for learning these skills. If the greater num- 
ber of other boys and girls in the class can read despite the 
method used, why can’t they? 

It is the old argument: what came first, the chicken or the 
egg? I think that the chicken did not sit on the eggs consistently 
enough. The eggs hatched, but the chicks grew up blissfully 
ignorant. David Daiches, writing almost four decades ago, be- 
fore illiteracy had become rampant among children with average 
talent, stated: “True literacy is not a degree of intelligence or 
even a degree of skill, but a state of mind and imagination, which 
is possible at almost any intellectual level.”! Johnny’s state of 
mind is not disposed, in many cases, for the acquisition of 
learning. 


ENGLISH IN HIS ENVIRONMENT 


The kind of English Johnny may have heard at home from the 


1David Daiches, A Study of Literature (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1918), p. 6. 
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time that he could lisp may be far more responsible for his 
progress now than any one method of instruction. “Everyone 
uses incorrect English, Why should I be different?” Every- 
one he knows, that is. 

Let me state here that I am not referring to parents who 
were immigrants. I have taught many children whose parents 
could not speak, read or write a single word of English. Most 
of those boys and girls attained a relatively high level of achieve- 
ment in all their studies. This fact is due, I believe, to a high 
standard of ambition, docility, and willingness inherent in their 
make-up. In my experience, it is the cradle-American offspring 
who are the worst violators of the rules of civilized reading, 
speaking, and writing. 

The day after such a Johnny takes his report card home, 
Mamma comes to see his teacher about his low grades. “Why 
is Johnny doing so badly?” she wants to know. There is scarce- 
ly any necessity to explain. The cause is self-evident as she 
continues: “He never brings no books home and says he ain't 
got nothing to do. I seen that he has wrote some words on a 
paper but that didn’t take him no ten minutes to do. When | 
ask him about it, he says he done his homework during study 
period ‘at school.” Just why, now, Mrs. Johnny’s Mother, doesn’t 
your boy use good English? 

Let’s be honest about it, we adults. Johnny never will be a 
good reader, speaker, or writer until he is convinced that the 
effort is worth his while. If all the adults in his small world 
place so little value on correct form and on reading good books, 
why should he be different? Logically, he seems to be right. 
Applying the same line of thought to the Johnny who has gone 
off to college for some reason innocent of any educational ob- 
jective, Joseph Wood Krutch writes: “The college student who 
realizes that the less he does the less will be required of him is 
very likely to do less rather than more than what has hitherto 
been normal for him.”? 

Human nature being what it is since the Fall, the acquisition 
of knowledge is nearly always accompanied by a great deal of 
pain and toil. If some parents were to readjust their values, 


2Joseph Wood Krutch, The Meastire of Man (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1954), p. 223. 
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however, they could help very much to remedy the distressing 
state of affairs leading to ever greater illiteracy, a kind of Dark 
Age. When Johnny first learned to distinguish the words spoken 
to him, he subconsciously established the level on which he 
would operate throughout his life. 

The first school is the home. If the parents speak only cor- 
rect English, a child will acquire habits which will persist 
despite the neighborhood gang. If his parents instill early a 
love for books by reading together, Johnny will most probably 
imbibe the motivation he needs to learn how to read. If he 
admires his parents, he will want to be like them in this respect. 
Johnny’s parents have to control the TV set, must give up some 
of their clubs; it’s Johnny that counts, now that he’s here. Disci- 
pline is the price all must pay to buy the higher good, intellec- 
tually as well as morally and spiritually. If Johnny’s parents are 
intellectually bankrupt, Johnny is to be pitied but if they are not 
up against the wall spiritually and morally, Johnny might learn 
to speak, to read and to write correctly despite their deficiencies. 


HIS POOR BACKGROUND IN SPOKEN LANGUAGE 


The vocabulary background which Johnny acquired before he 
started to school inevitably affects his reading progress. As he 
faces unfamiliar words, his grasp of the meaning depends upon 
the associations that the context makes in his mind and the ex- 
tent of his experiences. He applies his acquired background to 
the search for a clue to the meaning of the words. The greater 
his breadth of experience, the more easily he will associate the 
printed word with the correct meaning. 

For the acquisition of his background, Johnny’s parents are 
responsible. If the spoken words which he has mastered are 
adequate, Johnny’s reaction to the printed symbols will be en- 
tirely satisfactory. In this connection, William §. Grav, of the 
University of Chicago, an expert in reading direction, states: 
“When the child first begins to read, all printed words are 
strangers to him, but he has learned to use and respond to manv 
spoken words. Eventually he learns to react to the printed sym- 
bol in much the same way in which he reacts to the snoken 
word.”8 


3 William S. Gray, On Their Own in Reading (Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., 1948), p. 42. 
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If Johnny is lacking in spoken language, he has inadequate 
knowledge with which to check the results; hence the printed 
words remain an unsolved riddle for him. I believe, therefore, 
that neglectful parents are the initial, if not the chief cause of 
Johnny’s failure. From such precedent circumstances proceeds 
the logical outcome: Johnny is retarded in his reading progress 
and conceives a violent dislike for reading. (Definitely, the 
chicken before the egg!) Johnny will need much determination 
and perseverance to overcome this obstacle. 


EDUCATORS HAVE NOT NEGLECTED READING 


Of the eighty or more students who answered this question: 
“What, in your opinion, is the reason why so many boys and 
girls experience great difficulty in reading?” only two blamed 
the method. It is true that during the past half century, meth- 
ods have gone through an almost complete cycle. In the early 
1900's identification of word forms and the phonic methods were 
used. Fifteen years later, the story method, with stress on whole 
phrases and sentences, was the leading objective. About 1920, 
the phonic method was practically outlawed in some school sys- 
tems, and as Gray recounts, there were “fantastic extremes” in 
the twenties and early thirties as a result. Given the context, 
Johnny was expected to read by “guessing” what the missing 
link was. More than once, children were found to read with 
equal fluency when the book was right side up as when it was 
upside down. 

By the early forties, educators became aware that something 
was definitely wrong. Boys and girls with comparatively high 
intelligence quotients were being classified as “intelligent 
illiterates.” Alarmed by increasing complaints, leaders in 
reading guidance urged a swing back to the phonetic method 
in conjunction with emphasis on word perception as an 
important factor in the reading process. To this belongs the 
teaching of sight words and the skills needed to attack new 
words: context clues, structural and phonetic word-forms, and 
analysis. For the history of this movement, consult On Their 
Own in Reading by Gray, cited above. 


HIS LAZINESS AND LACK OF SELF-RESPECT 
When I say that Johnny doesn’t care to read, I do so with 
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certain reservations which must be taken into consideration. | 
feel certain that Johnny would gladly exchange his non- or half- 
literate state for the finished product provided that the trick 
could be done painlessly and immediately. This slow plodding 
day after day, however, is the thing that he objects to because 
he fails to see the values inherent in the long-range objective. 


That he is shortsighted in his over-all view, however, is a 
logical concomitant of the apathy which he encounters on all 
sides. “If the gang you go with, doesn’t use good English, why 
should I?” he asks. “What is good English and reading for? 
So long as people understand what you say, what else matters?” 
“The English we hear in plays and songs on TV is not much 
better,” he adds. Confronted with the question of reading, most 
of the poor readers admitted that their laziness was at the root 
of the trouble. 


It is beyond my comprehension to understand how boys and 
girls can maintain a semblance of self-respect when they stumble 


over the most ordinary words and refuse to do something on 
their own to alter the lamentable situation. Such a state of 
affairs is indicative of unsatisfactory mental attitudes. How can 
a human being achieve his full stature if he has no contact with 
“the best that humanity has written and sung?” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The psychology of learning to read emphasizes the fact that 
the process is an individual matter, and it is doubtful whether a 
great deal of school pressure can remedy the situation if there 
is not sufficient social and environmental demand for it. We 
must raise our standards by placing a greater value on skill in 
reading, writing, and speaking in the home, in places of busi- 
ness, and in public entertainment. TV fare should elevate rather 
than degrade standards of civilized living. 

Johnny will learn to read when he is consciously or subcon- 
sciously convinced that the process is an active not a passive one. 
Let Johnny face the situation as a real problem which he him- 
self has to solve with the help of his teachers and parents; stop 
spoon-feeding him! (That's the end of my hat! Never mind, 
I have another.) 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS 


THe EpucaTionaAL ACHIEVEMENT OF 500 Girrep Pupits In ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS by Sister Ann Myra Seaver, S.N.].M., M.A. 
This study presents a detailed analysis of the performance 

on the California Achievement Test of a group of 500 gifted 

children in grades four to eight inclusive, selected on the basis 
of the Kuhlmann-Anderson I1.Q. scores. For purposes of com- 
parison the pupils are divided into three groups at each grade 
level: Group A, 130 1.Q. or above; Group B, 125-129 1.Q.; Group 

C, 120-124 1.Q. 

Results of this study show that the typical gifted child has 
a chronological age four months below, and a mental age 32 
months above the average child at his grade level. The mean 
achievement in terms of grade placement for the gifted in grades 
seven and eight is two years and six months above the average; 
in grade four, one year and ten months above the average. The 
mean retardation of the educational age relative to mental age 
for this group of gifted children is one year and six months. In 
subject-matter achievement the trend is for the A Group to 
achieve little more, and in some cases less than the B Group, and 
to excel the C Group by an average of about four months in 
grade scores. Subject achievement in order of superiority is: 
in the upper grades, language, spelling, arithmetic, reading; in 
the intermediate grades, reading, language, spelling, arithmetic. 
Differences in achievement between girls and boys are negligible. 


MEASUREMENT OF THE Civic Virtues by Sister Bernard Joseph, 

S.S.J., M.A. 

This dissertation aimed to measure, by means of paired com- 
parisons, the civic virtues of obedience, justice, honesty, loyalty, 
sacrifice, cooperation, kindness, gratitude, courtesy, and order. 
Tests were administered to 300 pupils from each of the grades 

*Manuscripts of these M.A. dissertations are on deposit in the library 
of The Catholic University of America and may be obtained through inter- 
library loan. 
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seven through nine and to 100 teachers from each of the grades 
seven through nine. 

After comparing results of the tests the following conclusions 
were reached: (1) There was close agreement in the rating of 
the virtues by the teachers at all grade levels. (2) The agree- 
ment of the rating of the pupils, while not as close as that of 
the teachers, increased at each succeeding grade level. (3) 
Greater importance was attached to the virtues related to the 
moral order than to those related to the social order. 


A Stupy or Sevecrep Lirerature Texts with a View TO BuILp- 
ING Up Ipeats or Famity Lire by Sister Mary Marcella 
Lowney, P.B.V.M., M.A. 

The purpose of this study was to discover, through a survey 
and critical analysis, how effectively the field of English litera- 
ture in the secondary school may be utilized in building ideals 
of home and family living, and to offer some practical sugges- 
tions as to method and texts. 

An analysis of the four anthologies most widely used by Ameri- 
can Catholic high schools revealed that selections referring, 
either explicitly or implicitly, to home and family were relatively 
meager. The survey revealed that dissatisfaction with the 
limited and fragmentary nature of an anthology and with the 
traditional teacher-dominated method of teaching literature was 
widespread among Catholic and secular educators. 

As a result of this research the writer deduced the follow- 
ing conclusions: (1) More literature dealing with home and 
family should be included in the English course. (2) Litera- 
ture will not be able to exert its full power for good in kindling 
the ideals of home and family, until such time as the English 
program in secondary schools is reorganized to include an ex- 
pansive reading program of complete works based on themes 
meaningful to youth and to provide an ample opportunity for 
informal discussion and the free exchange of ideas. 


A Srupy oF THE CurRENT Practices IN OccuPaTIONAL PLACE- 
MENT IN CATHOLIC Four YEAR COLLEGES FOR WoMEN by Alice 
Happ, M.A. 

The purpose of this dissertation was to survey the occupa- 
tional placement services being offered by 105 Catholic four- 
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year colleges for women in the United States. It was found that 
96 per cent of the colleges had some type of occupational place- 
ment service, although only 36 per cent of the colleges main- 
tained a separately organized placement bureau. Fifty-one per 
cent of the colleges carried on placement services through a mem- 
ber of the administration. Eighty-four per cent of the colleges 
placed graduates in full-time positions. Only 11 of the colleges 
surveyed had a full-time placement director. 


Tue Errorts OF THE HieraARCcHY OF SAN ANTONIO TO PUT INTO 
EFFECT THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE THIRD PLENARY CouUN- 
cIL OF BALTIMORE witH RecarD TO CaTHOLic Epucation (1874- 
1950) by Sister M. Honoria Keenaghan, C.C.V.I., M.A. 


This investigation embraced the episcopates of Bishops Pel- 
licer, Neraz, Forest, Shaw, and Archbishops Drossaerts and 
Lucey. The study showed that the Hierarchy of San Antonio 
labored incessantly to put into effect the recommendations of 
the Baltimore Council with regard to Catholic education, but 
until recent years little progress was made. The heroic devo- 
tion to education manifested by the Hierarchy was confronted 
by gigantic obstacles: religious indifference, great shortage of 
priests, and poverty of the Catholic people. Political unrest, 
financial embarrassment of both Church and State, and the bit- 
ter race prejudice following the Civil War militated against the 


growth of the parochial system. 


A History or Seconpary EDUCATION IN THE DIOCESE 
or NasuviLLe (1837-1953) by Reverend James R. Hitch- 
cock, M.A. 

The purpose of this study is to show the growth and develop- 
ment and present state of Catholic secondary education in the 
Diocese of Nashville in the 116 years that have elapsed since 
its erection in 1837. The inauguration and the subsequent de- 
velopment of secondary education within the Diocese of Nash- 
ville can be traced directly to the untiring efforts of the seven 
bishops who have occupied the See from 1837 to the present 
day. This growth and development represents also the united 
efforts of the diocesan clergy and religious orders aided by the 
constant charity of the laity of the state. 
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Tue History or CaTHoLic EpuCATION IN THE DIOCESE OF SIOUX 
Crry, lowa by Sister Mary Dermot McEvoy, O.P., M.A. 
The diocese of Sioux City, lowa, was erected January 15, 

1902, by Pope Leo XIII with Most Reverend P. J. Garrigan as 
the first bishop. Fifty years before this date the first Catholics 
had settled within the boundaries of the diocese. In this half- 
century the scattered Catholic families had built and stated 
forty-seven parochial schools on the elementary level and four 
academies. Since that time the number has increased to sev- 
enty-four elementary schools, thirty high schools, and one col- 
lege. The enrollment has remained very small in most cases, 
due to the low percentage of Catholics who make up the popu- 
lation. 

SOME DETERMINING FACTORS IN THE VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF CER- 
TAIN COLLEGE WOMEN by Constance V. Deschamps, M.A. 
The purpose of this study was to determine what occupa- 

tions the students of a small Catholic college for women chose 

and what their reasons were for this choice. Sixty-two and five 
tenths per cent of the students chose a professional occupation; 

17.5 per cent chose a clerical occupation; 16.5 per cent chose a 

semi-professional occupation, and 3.5 per cent chose various 

other types of occupations or did not respond. 

The most frequently mentioned occupation reported by the 
group was high school teaching. Almost 25 per cent of the stu- 
dents named it as their choice. Eighteen per cent of the stu- 
dents chose secretarial work; 10.6 per cent chose social work; 
8.2 per cent chose diatetics; 5.3 per cent chose medical tech- 
nology; and 24.7 per cent chose various other occupations. 

It was found that there was a direct relationship between 
scholastic marks and occupational choice since 73.3 per cent of 
the “A” students made a professional choice. 

Forty-seven per cent of the students indicated that “Interest 
in Work” was their reason for choosing their particular occu- 
pation; “Interest in People” was the reason given by 23.5 per 
cent of the students; 16.4 per cent had a “Desire to Help Others”; 
and 12.9 per cent recognized the fact that they had the neces- 
sary ability for doing a particular type of work. Forty per cent 
of the motives could be classed as altruistic, while the remaining 
60 per cent might be considered self-regarding. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Six workshops will be held at The Catholic University 
of America, all beginning June 15 and ending June 26. Problem 
areas and directors of the workshops are as follows: higher 
education, “On the Functions of the Dean of Studies in Higher 
Education,” director, Dr. Roy J. Deterrari; elementary education, 
“On the Teaching of Reading in the Elementary Schools,” di- 
rector, Sister M. Marguerite, $.N.D.; special education, “On 
Mental Health and Special Education,” director, Rev. William 
F. Jenks, C.SS.R.; nursing education, “On Implementation of the 
Nursing Curriculum in the Clinical Fields,” director, Edna H. 
Treasure; art education, “On Art as Language,” director, Sister 
M. Jeanne File, O.S.F.; music education, “On Music Activities 
in the Elementary School,” director, Dr. Richard H. Werder. 
Catholic University’s summer session, which begins June 27 
and ends August 10, will present programs in nearly all depart- 
ments and schools. In addition there will be six special six- 
week institutes, each beginning July 2 and closing August 10. 
These institutes are: The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Institute, The Institute for Sight Saving Certificate, The Institute 
for Braille Teaching Certificate, The Preachers Institute, The 
Family Life Institute, and The Institute of Catholic Social Ac- 
tion (for priests and seminarians). The last two institutes are 
being offered this summer for the first time. Shorter institutes 
include one on journalism for high school students (June 2-July 
27) and one on high school yearbook preparation (June 27-29). 
As in former years there will be special laboratory courses on 
music in the elementary and high schools and on high school 
dramatics. 

A balanced budget, achieved after six successive years of 
deficit operations, was reported by Saint Louis University in 
its “President’s Report 1955,” issued last month. The report, 
covering the academic year which ended August 31, 1955, 
showed that general current fund income exceeded expenses by 
$127,964, and current restricted fund income exceeded expenses 
by $63,262, resulting in a net addition to current funds of $191,- 
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226. However, $132,091 was of necessity used to pay mortgage 
debt requirements and for certain essential plant additions. 

The report cites income and expense comparisons of the year 
just ended with the fiscal year 1939-40 which show how expenses 
have increased faster than traditional sources of University in- 
come. Last year tuition covered 50.4 per cent of total expenses 
while in 1939-40 it covered 55.6 per cent. Endowment income 
covered 3 per cent of expenses last year and 4.1 per cent in 1939- 
40. Contributed services of the Jesuits, who served without 
pay, last year accounted for 5.6 per cent of total expenses as 
against 13.4 per cent in 1989-40. 

The year-end summary of annual Living Endowment contri- 
butions, which the University uses to help pay teachers’ salaries, 
shows total contributions of $239,405.74 as follows: $122,499.73 by 
3,846 alumni; $95,825.00 by 147 firms and corporations; $11,375.51 
by 54 non-alumni friends; and $8,165 by 374 parents. The totals 
include only gifts to the annual program. 

Faculty statistics in the report show that the faculty of the 

University numbers 1,045, with just over 600 part-time and about 
400 full-time members. Although predominantly Catholic, the 
faculty represents a dozen other religious affiliations, with about 
35 per cent of the teachers holding religious beliefs other than 
Catholic. 
A study of Christian culture will be offered as a new major in 
the liberal arts program of Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, beginning next September. This is the first attempt 
on the part of an American college to implement the educational 
ideas of the noted English Catholic scholar Christopher Dawson. 
The program is both a historical and a religious study, designed 
to give the student insight into the origin, development, and 
achievements of Christian culture which is the historical basis 
of Western civilization. Because of the complexity of the theme 
the course will be presented as an integrated subject rather 
than as the conventional accumulation of separate courses. The 
student will become acquainted with six successive periods of 
Christian culture studying the recommended courses by eras. As 
the new program is designed it offers an excellent background 
for the preparation of high school and college teachers, parti- 
cularly in the fields of history and English. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


To assist secondary schools in science teaching, the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, re- 
cently announced a new and unique program. The program, 
which is jointly sponsored by the National Science Foundation 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, and administered by the 
Institute, will enable a selected group of high school teachers to 
undergo a three-month course of training in Oak Ridge, and then 
spend nine months in traveling about the country giving lecture 
demonstrations in science classes at individual high schools. 

A group of from eight to ten high school science teachers will 
be selected on a national basis by ORINS with the recommenda- 
tion and advice of a selection committee which will include, 
among others, high school teachers and administrators. Begin- 
ning with the summer of this year, this group will receive leaves 
of absence from their respective schools for the academic year 
only, returning to their normal teaching positions in September, 
1957. 

During the academic year, the touring teachers will receive 
a stipend at least equal to their regular teaching salaries. In 
addition, it is planned to provide a travel allowance to cover 
expenses while the various schools are being visited. The sti- 
pends and travel expenses will be paid by the NSF. 


Release of scientists by industry to teach in high schools for 
at least a year, which was suggested recently by David Sarnoff, 
of Radio Corporation of America, is opposed by the National 
Science Teachers Association. According to Robert H. Carle- 
ton, executive secretary of NSTA, this plan “promises nothing 
to help correct the fundamental cause of our current problem.” 
Mr. Carleton wonders how many scientists in industry are quali- 
fied to step into teaching positions for a year and do the job 
that teaching consists in today. It is hard for him to picture 
the highly specialized, well-paid chemist stepping into a small 
school, keeping records for a home room, serving on faculty 
committees, attending PTA and teachers’ meetings, coaching the 
basketball team or the class play, serving as adviser to a stu- 
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dent organization, handling study hall assignments and lunch- 
room duty—all this, in addition to teaching general science, bi- 
ology, and perhaps mathematics. The results of subjecting in- 
dustrial scientists to this for a year would put the country in a 
worse fix than we now find ourselves. Very likely many of the 
industrial scientists, turned teacher for a year, would give up 
science forever. 


College Entrance Examination Board tests were taken by 
171,644 high school pupils in the five series of administrations 
during the period from August, 1954, to May, 1955, an increase 
of 32 per cent over the 1953-54 total of 129,176. Last May, 
Educational Testing Service tested 925 candidates from 38 high 
schools in the School and College Study of Admission with Ad- 
vanced Standing. The purpose of the study is to encourage 
strong secondary schools to offer courses for which college credit 
can be given to able students. The 925 candidates took examina- 
tions in English Composition, Literature, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Latin, Mathematics, Biology, Physics, and Chemistry. The 
number of candidates for each examination varied from 337 in 
English Composition to 20 in German. 

The football league from which Catholic schools were ex- 
cluded in Indianapolis was disbanded last month by order of 
the Board of School Commissioners of the City. The board’s 
action climaxed a controversy which started in February when 
it was announced that the Indianapolis High School Athletic 
Council had organized a football league without including the 
three Catholic high schools of the City in the organization. 
Daily newspapers branded the plan as discriminatory and urged 
the board to rescind the action of the athletic council. With the 
disbanding of the league, public high schools will continue to 
schedule football contests as they have in past years. 


Trends in school and grade reorganization are discussed by 
Arthur W. Clevenger in January’s North Central Association 
Quarterly, in an article entitled “Trend Away from the Eight- 
Four Plan in North Central Territory.” Among other findings 
of this interesting study, it is noted that among private high 
schools there has been no marked trend away from the four-year 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Entire gamut of individual differences in children is treated 
in the “Proceedings of the Workshop on Individual Differences 
in Elementary and Secondary School Children,” published in 
March by The Catholic University of America Press, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Experts in each of the areas of human differences con- 
tributed their vast store of knowledge and experience to the 
publication which is a synthesis of the workshop conducted at 
The Catholic University of America last summer. 

The brain-damaged, the physically handicapped, the speech 
defective, the socially and emotionally maladjusted child—each 
is the core of an exposition designed to further enlighten parents, 
teachers, administrators, and counselors in their dealings with 
these varied types of deficiencies. Supplementing these presen- 
tations are valuable suggestions for identifying and planning for 
exceptional children in parochial schools; and informative ob- 


servations on the role of child guidance services, on the place of 
the residential treatment center in the care of mental defectives, 
and on the pitfalls and peaks of psychological diagnosis. 


Personality differences between responsible and less respon- 
sible children have been the object of several studies which have 
sought to gather information to answer the significant question, 
“Is responsibility associated with qualities related to mental 
hygiene—lack of emotional tension, good familv adjustment, 
favorable adjustment ratings made by teachers; or is responsi- 
bility associated with rigidity, anxiety, overweaning need for rec- 
ognition, compulsive attention to details—characteristics which 
might not be so satisfactory from a mental hygiene point of 
view?” A recent investigation carried on by the Laboratory for 
Research in Social Relations, University of Minnesota, revealed 
that responsibility, or lack of it, is closely related to general emo- 
tional and personality adjustment. 

Statistically significant differences between the scores of three 
hundred “low responsibility” and three hundred “high responsi- 
bility” boys and girls were found to exist in the majority of 
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twenty-eight measures of personality characteristics. These 
traits involved the moral judgments, family adjustment, and in- 
telligence of the participating pupils, as well as the social-eco- 
nomic aspects of their lives. The mean scores of the responsible 
group on these measures were “higher” or “more desirable” than 
the general means, whereas the reverse was true for the less re- 
sponsible children. 


Outcome of intensive study and experimental teaching on the 
part of hundreds of teachers in the Baltimore public schools is 
a new curriculum guide, Arithmetic in the Elementary Schools. 
Released last January, the guide is another effort to translate 
into terms of classroom usefulness the fruits of educational re- 
search and experimentation. It summarizes the concepts, the 
principles, and the procedures that have stood the test of many 
“tryouts” and critical evaluation. Probably the principal contri- 
bution of of this volume is its emphasis upon the importance of 
teaching both computation and problem solving in Grade One 
through Six in such a way that the child will understand and 
appreciate the significance of what he learns. The publication is 
available through the Department of Education, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, at production cost. 


Spelling has only one purpose—to enable readers to gain 
meaning from what is written. The real test of spelling achieve- 
ment is not what children can do when their attention is centered 
on spelling; rather, it is what they do with spelling when it is 
used as a vehicle for expression and their attention is centered 
on what they are trying to express. Such is the conclusion of 
Ruth Strickland, professor of education at Indiana University, 
(Bloomington, Indiana), after a review of the research on the 
subject. 

She points out that regardless of how spelling is handled in 
a classroom the attitude of the child toward learning spelling 
determines in large measure how much he learns. Children need 
to see immediate uses for what they learn, and they also need 
to see progress as the result of their efforts. The more oppor- 
tunities children have for writing things that are important to 
them, the more value they see in spelling. And the more value 
they see in spelling the more readily they learn it. The real 
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need, then, is to help each child to see his need for spelling 
and to help him master techniques through which he can learn 
with confidence and economy of effort. 


Technical aspects of school classrooms greatly affect the learn- 
ing and achievement of children. This fact was the kernel of 
a recent institute sponsored by the New York University School 
of Education on classroom planning. Approximately five hundred 
educators and engineers participated in discussions and witnessed 
various demonstrations which dealt chiefly with classroom heat- 
ing, lighting, color, and equipment as related to the perform- 
ance of school tasks. 

The findings of the recent research as presented at the confer- 
ence seem to indicate that poorly controlled natural light con- 
tributes to postural, nutritional, and dental problems, as well as 
to visual problems of children. The two-day institute stressed 
the need for school administrators to be aware of the importance 
of these conclusions. 


Causal approach in teaching yields marked changes in learning 
according to an investigation reported in the Journal of Experi- 
mental Education (December, 1955) under the title of “The 
Effects of a ‘Causal’ Teacher Training Program and Certain Cur- 
ricular Changes on Grade School Children.” The study was an 
outgrowth of the investigators’ contentions that the content deal- 
ing with human behavior as currently found in elementary read- 
ers, social studies and health textbooks is essentially surface, or 
non-causal, in nature and that learning based on this approach 
does not foster the maximum development of the reasoning pow- 
ers of the elementary school child. 

For six months, an experimental group of fourth-, fifth-, 
and sixth-grade children followed a specially prepared program 
in social studies and health designed to encourage the partici- 
pants to think in terms of cause and effect relationships. A 
control group followed the regular social studies and health 
programs of the school system. Tests of the children’s aware- 
ness of the complex multiple causative nature of human behavior 
were administered to both groups at the end of the experiment. 
Judging from these test results, the improvement in the compre- 
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hension of cause and effect relationships by the experimental 
group significantly exceeded that shown by the control group. 
Apparently then, a causally oriented approach to teaching and 
learning exerts a favorable effect in the development of reason- 
ing in intermediate-grade children. 


Overage children are not well accepted by their peers con- 
cluded I. Morrison of Stanford University and I. Perry of Sacra- 
mento State College after several studies dealing with the degree 
of acceptance of such children by their classmates. The data 
derived from these observations show that although discrimina- 
tion against overage children varied considerably at different age 
levels, it was found to be most severe in Grades Four, Five, and 
Six. The least discrimination against overage pupils occurred 
in Grades Seven and Eight. Further study of the overage, upper- 
grade children receiving a high number of preferences revealed 
that athletic prowess played an important part in their ac- 
ceptance. 

One of the basic human drives, state Morrison and Perry, is 
for status in the group. Through no fault of his own, the overage 
child tends to be deprived of the opportunity of achieving status. 
He fails to receive recognition from his teachers for academic 
achievement and loses status with his peers because of differ- 
ences in age. All these considerations, contend the investigators, 
point toward the importance of keeping the child with his own 
age group. 


What effect does interest have on reading comprehension? 
Desiring some sort of an answer to this query, Margery R. Bern- 
stein of New York City arranged an experimental situation where- 
in junior high school students were asked to read two selections 
of equal readability—the one exemplifying action, suspense and 
a forceful style of writing; the other, sluggish, dull and colorless 
in nature. An examination of the comprehension scores on these 
two readings revealed that the students read the more interest- 
ing story with superior comprehension. This fact would seem 
to indicate that high interest is associated with above-average 
reading comprehension. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


“The all-out drive for federal aid for school construction has 
done strange things to statisticians in the field of public edu- 
cation,” writes His Excellency John F. O'Hara, C.S.C., Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, in a letter to the editor of this review. 

“In the February number of The Catholic Educational Review,” 
His Excellency states, “I find (page 84) a report that the NEA 
Research Division’s ‘annual study on “Advance Estimates of Pub- 
lic Elementary and Secondary Schools” shows that this year there 
are 31,238,863 youngsters in public schools. This is an increase 
of 1,272,811 over 1954-55 enrollments.’ 

“In September 1955 the Office of Education presented an ad- 
vance estimate of public school registration for 1955-56. Its 
total for regular schools was 32,026,000. Adding Indian schools 
and special schools for handicapped, etc., the grand total was 
32,248,100. It then presented a grand total for all students 
enrolled in school, private as well as public, higher institutions 
as well as elementary and secondary. This grand total was 
39,772,000. 

“On the eve of the White House Conference the Office of Edu- 
cation presented a state by state report on elementary and sec- 
ondary enrollment, with a total of 30,574,162. This is 664,701 
less than the total reported in the NEA advance estimate. (It 
is 1,451,838 less than the Office of Education estimate of Sep- 
tember 1955. ) 

“The Bureau of the Census in January 1956 published its own 
grand total of enrollment in all the educational institutions 
of the United States. This figure was 37,235,000. While I can- 
not compare this total with the NEA advance estimate or with 
the White House Conference estimate, since these sources do 
not provide me with a grand total, I should point out that it is 
2,537,000 less than the September 1955 estimate provided by the 
Office of Education. However, these figures are simply back- 
ground for the propaganda item which the NEA Research Di- 
vision provided in the paragraph quote in The Catholic Educa- 
tional Review. The item is this: ‘The NEA Research Division 
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reported last month that at least 900,000 pupils are attending 
public school on half-day schedules.’ How accurate this item 
may be I have no way of knowing. However, in the report it 
released to the White House Conference, the U.S. Office of 
Education stated that 66,300 new classrooms are due for com- 
pletion this year. At thirty pupils to the classroom, this would 
provide for 1,899,000 pupils. The same release from the Office 
of Education notes that 60,000 classrooms were completed last 
year—making provision for 1,800,000 pupils. 

“I am well aware that same states which have had a heavy 
loss in school population since 1935 are complaining of a class- 
room shortage. I know that in these places there are temporary 
shortages from time to time in new suburbs, but I am not go- 
ing to accept as fact any complaints that are not accompanied 
by an honest statement of how many vacant classrooms there are 
within the jurisdiction that makes the complaint. I am aware 
that some school buildings that are now declared obsolete be- 
cause they are twenty years old are only half paid for. Some of 
them have bond issues that still have twenty years to run.” 


It is constitutional to read Bible verses in the public schools 
of Tennessee as long as it is done without comment, the State’s 
Supreme Court ruled last month. The opinion of Judge A. B. 
Neil affirmed a lower court decision which read: “We hold that 
the reading of a verse in the Bible without comment, the sing- 
ing of some inspiring song and repeating the Lord’s Prayer in 
the morning exercises at the public schools is not in violation of 
either the State or Federal Constitution.” The ruling arose 
from a suit against a State law which specifies teachers must 
read or have read a selection from the Bible each day when 
school opens. The complainant was Philip M. Carden, a Nash- 
ville newspaper reporter, who maintained Bible reading in the 
schools was “embarrassing and offensive to him and his children 
as it is contrary to their religious beliefs and principles and in 
violation of their constitutional rights.” 

Seventeen States have legislation relative to the reading of 
the Bible in public schools. In eleven of these States, the law 
specifies the manner in which the reading is to be done. Seven 
permit no sectarian comment to be made about the readings. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Orat Aspects oF Reapinc. Edited by Helen M. Robinson. Sup- 
plementary Educational Monograph, No. 82. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. viii + 166. $3.50. 

So rarely does a treatise devoted exclusively to oral reading 
make its appearance among the spate of educational publica- 
tion that when one does, it is likely to command the full atten- 
tion of educators—even those in the opposition camp—because 
of its singularity. Oral Aspects of Reading is one of these rari- 
ties. Just as there is no doubt about the uniqueness of a mono- 
graph on this subject, there is equally no uncertainty about the 
timeliness of the topic. Today, after nearly four decades of 
primary concern with silent reading, there is a renascence of 
interest in oral reading. Teachers and other school personnel 
are posing many questions about oral reading and related topics. 
Satisfying answers to many of these can be found in the pene- 
trating inquiry into oral reading, with all its facets, as presented 
in the pages of this monograph. 

To the newly arrived on the field of reading instruction, as 
well as to those who have been there for some time, the succinct 
review of earlier practices in the teaching of oral reading will 
offer an enlightening background for current instructional con- 
troversies. Of still greater value, especially as a means of pro- 
viding a more intelligent understanding of the functions of oral 
reading in the present-day reading program is the concise and 
convincing presentation of those functions. Those who still con- 
sider oral reading chiefly as an instructional and diagnostic in- 
strument may be jogged or persuaded, as the case may be, to an 
admission that oral reading is also a useful art in communicat- 
ing ideas to others in addition to being a fine art which con- 
forms to certain aesthetic standards. 

Constituting the bulk of the publication is the thorough analy- 
sis of the characteristics of effective oral reading. With this 
section of the monograph, so informative and so free from the 
confusion of extravagant verbiage, the teacher and supervisor of 
reading should be delighted. Not the least of the contributions 
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of the book is its cogent commentary on phonics. This exposi- 
tion could be influential in setting phonics in its limited, though 
useful, place in reading instruction. 

Though many other pertinent observations have been jettisoned 
by the reviewer in the interest of brevity, those already recorded 
could suffice to induce the vigilant reading instructor to an early 
perusal of Oral Aspects of Reading. 

SisTER Mary VERNICE, S.N.D. 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


x 


Tue IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING by Noble Lee Garrison. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1955. Pp. x + 461. $4.50. 
Anyone who is familiar with Garrison’s earlier book, The 

Technique and Administration of Teaching, will welcome a 

new book by the same author. The aim of this attractive vol- 

ume in the words of the author is: “to present a comprehensive 
teaching method—a two-fold approach by means of which teach- 


ers can achieve balanced personality development of their pupils.” 
This two-fold approach of which the author speaks is basically 
an earnest and persistent attempt to show teachers how to get 
their pupils to learn independently and to work cooperatively. 
It is an effort to bridge the gap between methods which over- 
emphasize “socialized” teaching and methods which concentrate 
solely on independent study. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I presents the aims 
of education and provides the basic framework for understand- 
ing the two-fold approach by presenting four case studies in 
methodology. In Part II the elements of this two-fold approach 
are explained in great detail. In Part III the planning and back- 
ground that are necessary for using this two-fold approach are 
carefully explained and illustrated; the problems connected with 
controlling and manipulating the school environment so that effec- 
tive learning will take place are skilfully depicted; and treatment 
is given to the important aspects of measurement and evaluation, 
disciplining and counseling. In Part IV help is given to the 
beginning teacher and the problems of public relations and meth- 
ods of dealing with critical attacks on public schools are con- 


sidered. 
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A valuable feature of the book is the attractive photographs 
depicting children using the two-fold approach to learning. Ex- 
cellent summaries and selected references are given at the end 
of each chapter. 

While the book really does not present anything new to the 
superior teacher, it does organize known material into a very 
readable professional work. The reviewer, however, cannot re- 
frain from commenting on the statement made on page 124 re- 
garding the child: “He is simultaneously a physical, social, emo- 
tional, and intellectual being.” The child is all that and more— 
he is a moral and spiritual being. 

SisreR M. Brween, O.S.F. 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


THe Pores on Youtu by Raymond B. Fullam, S.J. New York: 

The America Press, 1956. Pp. xvii + 442. $5.00. 

It is not an easy task to collect and to arrange in orderly fashion 
several hundred excerpts from the pronouncements of the Popes. 
Every single excerpt presents something of a problem. How 
much of the text should be included if the passage is to convey 
accurately the meaning of the Holy Father? Under what gen- 
eral heading should it be classified? Is it related to more than 
one topic? What should be the caption? These are but a few 
of the difficulties involved. That Father Fullam has overcome 
them, the product clearly manifests. 

This volume is divided into four unequal parts dealing with: 
(1) The Authority of the Popes on Youth, (2) Principles on the 
Formation of Youth, (3) Directives on Adult Responsibilities 
toward Youth, and (4) Influences Adverse to the Formation of 
Youth. At the beginning of each of the thirty-nine chapters, 
Father Fullam prepares the reader for the excerpts that follow 
by summarizing in a page or two the teaching of the Popes on 
whatever the chapter is concerned with. This enhances quite 
considerably the usefulness of the volume and makes it much 
more readable. 

So much of the text deals with education in its broadest sense 
that it might have been entitled “The Popes on Education.” Those 
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interested in the Catholic philosophy of education will surely 
find it an extremely handy reference. It might even be used as a 
basic text for a course on “Principles of Education in Papal Teach- 
ing,” assuming, of course, that the instructor would insist upon 
a good deal of firsthand contact with the encyclicals and allocu- 
tions themselves. 

I feel that I should call attention to one or two documents, 
however, that ought to have been quoted, even granting that 
tastes vary. No excerpt has been taken from “Aeterni Patris,” 
the encyclical letter in which Pope Leo XIII exhorts us to re- 
store the golden wisdom of St. Thomas, to implant his doctrines 
in the minds of students, and to guard the minds of youth lest 
they drink from other fountains. Similarly there is relevant ma- 
terial in “Studiorum Ducem,” the encyclical of Pope Pius XI on 
the Sixth Centenary of the Canonization of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Certainly the following passage merits recognition: 


Above everything else it is necessary that our youth 
take St. Thomas as their especial model and that they 


try to imitate and follow as carefully as possible the 
great virtues which stand out so prominently in his life, 
and in particular the virtues of humility, the ground of 
the spiritual life, and of purity. They can learn from 
this man’s life, he who had no equal in intellect, and, 
from his teachings, how to restrain every movement 
of pride, how to implore humbly upon their studies an 
abundance of the light of God. From this teacher, too, 
they can learn how to flee with all their power from the 
allurements of pleasure so that they may be able to 
contemplate the truth with clear vision. 


In view of these omissions, Father Fullam deserves a little 
good-natured “needling” for his partiality towards St. Aloysius 
Gonzaga. See excerpts 201, 202, 203, 204, 283, and 721. 

A “Table of Papal Documents,” toward the end of the book, 
lists all of the encyclicals and allocutions that have been quoted 
and also indicates where to locate in the text the excerpts from 
any given document. This is a great convenience. From it we 
learn that the vast majority of the quotations are taken from the 
pronouncements of Pope Pius XII. The distribution is as fol- 
lows: Pope Leo XIII, 17 excerpts; Pope St. Pius X, 16; Pope 
Benedict XV, 4; Pope Pius XI, 151; and Pope Pius XII, 537. 
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Besides the index, which is very much detailed and compre- 
hensive, Father Fullam has supplied us with a lengthy list of 
books and pamphlets for supplementary reading on the guidance 
of youth, a study guide containing references to related chap- 
ters, and a bibliography dealing with collections of source 
materials. 

Eventually, let us hope, we shall have this published in the 
inexpensive pocket-size format. Catholic parents and teachers 
should study these excerpts and, of course, the original docu- 
ments from which they have been taken. Certainly our young 
people ought to become acquainted with the teachings of the 
Popes on what concerns them so vitally. We have a fine instru- 
ment here. Let us put it to work in our schools and colleges, 
our study clubs and Confraternity of Christian Doctrine classes, 
and in our adult-education programs. 

B. T. Ratrican 


Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


CHILDREN AND THE LancuacE Arts edited by Virgil E. Herrick 
and Leland B. Jacobs. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. xiv + 524. $5.50. 

Children and the Language Arts presents the contributions of 
twenty-one specialists in three language areas of the elementary 
school: the basic role of language, modern teaching techniques, 
and the organization of the school’s language arts program. Each 
of the three areas contains several articles reflecting a variety 
of values current in educational writings. 

Experienced teachers and administrators will welcome the 
suggestions for methods and for organization of the curriculum 
towards a more informal though systematic language develop- 
ment. Of particular interest are outlines for faculty discussions 
on “value-rich” situations to develop a needed awareness of com- 
monplace happenings as the framework for oral and written 
expression. Some of the specific proposals for the physical ar- 
rangement of the classroom, for daily discussion activities, and 
for pupil and teacher evaluation are not unique to this book but 
deserve proportionate inclusion to complete the broad picture 
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desired by the editors. The sections on literature and on listen- 
ing deserve special attention. Their merit lies in their reaction 
to the stress on physical activity that evokes the homage of some 
philosophies of education of recent years. Another welcome 
note occurs in several articles that advocate reasonably large 
classes to encourage children to learn from one another. These 
same authors discourage rigid groupings of superior and inferior 
pupils and point up the values of heterogeneous classes. 

The section on the basic role of language stressing the philos- 
ophical, psychological, and physiological implications of lan- 
guage consistently upholds a naturalistic concept of communica- 
tion which realizes its highest objective in the brotherhood of 
man. Few references are made to the more sublime human func- 
tions performed through language: the service of one’s fellow- 
man and the sharing of aesthetic experience. Most readers will 
receive these first pages with the same grain of salt reserved for 
the majority of similar current writings. 

The general tone of the book is constructive and practical with 
occasional thrusts at formal grammar, departmental teaching, and 
unreasonable standards in courses of study. 

SisTER Mary R.S.M. 
The Catholic University of America 


ANcIENT Epucation by William A. Smith. New York: Philos- 
ophical Library, 1955. Pp. xii + 309. $3.75. 

The purpose of this work is to trace the cultural and educa- 
tional development of seven early peoples—the Mesopotamians, 
Egyptians, Indians, Chinese, Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews. In 
a special chapter at the end of the work, the author treats “Edu- 
cation in Nonliterate Societies.” The aim of the author is a laud- 
able one since it is to present not merely a series of names, 
events, and practices, but also the cultural setting in which the 
educational developments took place. Other historians of edu- 
cation would do well to imitate such an approach. 

In this book, Smith gives “some account of the origin and na- 
ture of writing, numerical notation, and standardized weights 
and measures; an identification of the situations and problems— 
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economic, political, religious—that impelled recourse to educa- 
tion; an enumeration of the agencies that defined the aims and 
purposes as such; a characterization of curricular and method- 
ological ventures; and some notion of the beginnings of deliberate 
speculation about education.” It is particularly in the chapter 
dealing with nonliterate societies that the reader finds informa- 
tion concerning education that is not included ordinarily in works 
on Ancient Education. The whole book relies heavily on other 
works and research studies and, consequently, is more a piece 
of eclecticism than an original presentation. 

There are some questionable statements in this work and also 
some downright erroneous conclusions. Only a presumption in 
favor of materialistic evolution can explain the author’s remark 
that at the end of the Paleolithic period an “abundance of indi- 
rect evidence tends to show that he [man] had come to be 
much more than a roaming animal” (p. 8). The following state- 
ment is in the tradition of those who maintain the mistaken no- 
tion concerning the evolution of dogma: “Augustine, the most 
influential contributor to early Christian doctrine. . .” (p. 121). 
Only an inadequate comprehension of the Aristotelian system of 
philosophy and its medieval resurgence could explain the state- 
ment that the “reconciliation” of it and Christian doctrine dur- 
ing the thirteenth century led in the end “to the collapse of 
Aristotelianism and the emergence of experimental science” 

. 121). 
oh unacceptable is the author’s treatment of “The 
Rise of Hebrew Culture.” Those familiar with higher criticism 
of the Bible will see in this chapter a complete reliance on the 
rationalistic efforts of the nineteenth century to discredit the di- 
vine inspiration of the Scriptures. Relying on the conclusions 
of the modern heralds of the Wellhausian hypotheses, the author 
states that in the Bible “myth and legend” abound. Further- 
more, Abraham is denied historical existence, and although there 
“is not a shred of evidence in support of the historicity of Moses, 
most critics are disposed to accept him as at base an historic 
person” (p. 198). The revelation of God Himself to Moses is 
denied by the author since he holds that Yahwah is merely a 
development from the “storm god of Arabia” who was adopted 
first as a tribal god and then, under David, was made the god 
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of all the Hebrews (p. 211). All the evidence of scholarly re- 
search to the contrary notwithstanding, Smith endorses the ra- 
tionalistic claims that polydaemonism, polytheism, and mono- 
latry preceded the introduction of monotheism into Hebrew cul- 
ture. The author maintains that this feat was accomplished 
through the mediation of the prophets who were the “champions 
of Yahweh” (p. 215). Much could also be said with reference 
to the dates assigned by the author to certain events in the de- 
velopment of the culture of the Hebrews. 

The limitations of this book noted above, particularly with 
respect to the treatment of the rise and development of the cul- 
ture and religion of the Hebrews, prevent a total endorsement 
even though parts of it merit perusal. The author’s approach to 
the existence of God and His revelation to men makes this work 
unacceptable as a text in a class of history of education, which 
should be concerned with fact not fancy. 

Apo J. Tos 
The Catholic University of America 


Tue Decuine or Wispom by Gabriel Marcel. New York: Philos- 

ophical Library, 1956. Pp. vii + 56. 

This book will provide a desirable shock to those who com- 
placently regard the mid-twentieth century as a remarkable high 
in human wisdom. Examining the pros and cons of technical 
progress, Marcel holds up to respect the positive value of tech- 
nology, viz., the legitimate and ennobling control of inanimate 
nature by the human mind with the sense of responsibility, pre- 
cision, and intellectual honesty. The temptation of technology 
is to be carried away by this sense of power without seeking to 
control it by a higher, meta-technical power. The result is the 
characteristic behavior of an upstart—destructive and bumptious. 
The tragedy is moving towards the dehumanizing of man’s en- 
vironment and existence. 

In proposing his remedy, Marcel builds his notion of spiritual 
heritage on such concepts as grace and gratitude. In a third 
and final chapter, he analyzes the implications of Christian wis- 
dom and provokes Catholics to realize that they would not be 
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true heirs if they did not seek to make their heritage available 
to the modern disinherited as well. In a plan of reconstruction, 
the mere enunciation of a doctrine of principle is insufficient; 
it must be incarnate “at the humblest and most intimate level of 
human life,” starting not indeed as something worldwide but with 
one’s next door neighbor. All this is put forward by the author 
in a reasoning that is fresh and vigorous, if rather close. 
D’Arcey A. DeSousa 


The Catholic University of America 


We and Our CuiLpren by Mary Reed Newland. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1954. Pp. 271. $3.50. 


The Catholic Church has ever taught that the apostolate of 
parenthood, of forming and moulding His little ones in holiness 
and truth, in Christian living, is the obligation of all parents 
imposed on them by God. In this country, the Church has never 
ceased to emphasize this truth. In their 1948 statement, “The 
Christian in Action,” the Bishops of the United States declared: 


It is not enough to profess the Christian truths of 
stability and sanctity of the marriage bond and to keep 
in mind the purpose of marriage. The Christian must 
make his home holy.... The Christian home must 
realize the Christian ideal. The whole atmosphere of 
the home must be impregnated with genuine Christian 
living. 

“Moulding the child in Christian living” is the heart of Mary 
Reed Newland’s message in her book We and Our Children. “We 
have placed in our care for a few short years,” states Mrs. New- 
land, “precious immortals souls who belong to God, whose des- 
tiny is an eternity in and with God, and who depend entirely 
upon us for the formation of a way of life which will lead them 
surely to God. And woe to us if we fail in this charge.” 

Fully aware that this obligation is often accompanied with dif- 
ficulties, Mrs. Newland presents to all parents a comprehensive 
doctrinal approach to the problem of forming true and perfect 
Christians. Her work not only points out the obligations and 
duties parents have to their children. It offers parents effective 
methods on how to accomplish the proper Christian training of 
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their children. Such topics as prayer, security, obedience, 
modesty, work, recreation, and vocations are skilfully treated 
and always viewed from the focal point of “union with God.” 

Writing about security and the fear of danger, Mrs. Newland 
says: 

Life will never be painless for our children, try as 
we might to spare them. We are foolish to think that 
we can. And it is wise not to waste time trying. We 
can bend every energy to giving a child the full meas- 
ure of God, and in the end with His help they can 
learn to accept and bear, and one day find joy in what- 
ever assaults their sense of security will have to endure. 

We and Our Children is a book for parents, and for all those 
who have a part in developing the spiritual and moral character 
of the child. It will reassure parents that with faith and His 
love and grace, they are as well fitted for the rearing of saints as 
were the parents of saints. The essential need for parents in this 
task of developing Christian living is: holiness. 

Readers will marvel at the Christian atmosphere which per- 
vades the Newland home. Love is the keynote of their family 
life. They will discover that Mrs. Newland is not an author 
who writes: “Do as I write.”; but one who encourages others to 
“Do as I do.” They will conclude that here is a mother of seven 
children who has “discovered” the spiritual life and is doing all 
that she can do to translate the principles of the interior life into 
terms that fit children. Readers will long remember that Chris- 
tianity is not a Sunday affair, but a “magnificent thing” which 
vitalizes every minute of every day. 

Tuomas E, LANGER 
The Catholic University of America 
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NEWS OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


IMPORTANT AMERICAN DOCUMENTS 
Authentic reproductions of the four 
most important American Documents, on 
genuine aged parchment, are now avail- 
able. These documents are exact dupli- 
cates ... even as to handwriting, of these 
famous papers as on permanent exhibit 
in the National Archives Building and 
Library of Congress in Washington, D.C. 
Reproduced are: The Declaration of In- 
dependence, The Constitution of the 
United States, The Bill of Rights, and Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address. Write to: 
American Document Company, Dept. 4C, 
Silver Spring, Md. 
NEW ADVENTURES IN DESIGN PRINTING 
The American Crayon Company has 
just announced a spanking new craft kit 
for creating your own designs and re- 
producing them as many times as you 
like. Prang’s Magic Making Design Kit 
introduces for the first time exciting new 
printing techniques that were developed 
after extensive studio experimentation 


and field testing. Write to: The Ameri- 
can Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 
CHORAL ROBES 

At all occasions, your School Choir, en- 
robed in colorful fabrics by Moore, adds 
an impressive note of beauty. These new 


fabrics are woven color-locked 
Chromspun yarn for life of the fabric, 
and are guaranteed colorfast to light, air 
impurities, perspiration, cleaning, moths 
and mildew. Write to E. R. Moore Com- 
pany, Fabric Selector SR24, 932 W. 
Dakin St., Chicago 31, Ill. 
CAMPUS CHEFS 

Your student Food Service can be as 
simple as . . . A-B-C. Without cost or 
obligation, if you would like to discuss 
your Fo Service Program, write to: 
Campus Chefs, Inc., 125 Broad St., Eliza- 
beth, N.J. 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE TAPES 

The new 1956 Educators Guide to 
Free Scripts and Transcriptions is now 
available. Of the 258 listings in this sec- 
ond edition, 153 are new. The number 
of sources providing these vibrant teach- 
ing aids has increased more than 70%. 
The Guide lists 58 free tapes, 181 free 
scripts, and 19 free transcriptions. To- 
day’s teachers are constantly acquiring 
more skill in the use of films, slidefilms, 
tapes, scripts, transcriptions, and similar 
audio and visual enrichment materials. 
Order your copy today: Educators Pro- 
gress Service, Dept. CER, Randolph 9, 

is. 
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NUN’S RAIN CAPE 

With the assistance and approval of 
the Sisters, the Habit Cape Company 
has developed a perfect Nun’s rain cape. 
Hood with adjustable drawstrings makes 
it adaptable for most head-dress. It is 
made of new fine grade Vinylite plastic, 
with a dull taffeta finish . . . completely 
electronically sealed. For further infor- 
mation, write to: Habit Cape Co., P.O. 
Box 5744, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


CUSTOM CLASS RINGS 

Now, regardless of the size of the class, 
Jenkins can supply custom rings especial- 
ly designed for Catholic schools, with the 
school name around the stone. Write for 
brochure with complete price informa- 
tion to: J. Jenkins Sons Co., Inc., 2601 
W. Lexington St., Baltimore 23, Md. 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 

The Catechetical Guild Educational 
Society announces the availability of new 
teaching-aid posters on the Stations of 
the Cross. Illustrated by Liturgical ar- 
tist Steele Savage, each of the 14 Sta- 
tions is in full color, on 9% x 13% posters, 
and suitable for moufting or framing. 
Varnish finish insures easy cleaning and 
long life. In addition to classroom use, 
posters are ideal for sick or infirmed. 
Write to: Catechetical Guild Educational 
Society, 260 Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, 
Minn. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE VISUAL AID CARDS 

The latest visual aid for teaching 
Christian doctrine in Catholic schools, “I 
Learn God’s Laws”, has been completed 
by Sister Maria Giovanni, O.P., of Mary- 
knoll. I Learn God’s Laws explains the 
10 Commandments in a set of 16 large, 
sturdy cards in color that can be easily 
displayed by teachers. These Command- 
ment cards will join a long list of her 
other visual aids on the Mass, the Rosary, 
Sacraments, Stations of the Cross, and 
Catholic symbols. Fur further informa- 
tion, write to: Maryknoll Bookshelf, 
Maryknoll, N.Y. 


CAPS AND GOWNS 

Caps and gowns for Kindergarten, 
Grade Schools, High Schools, Colleges; 
Confirmation Gown for boys and girls, 
are available from Louis E .Stilz & Bro. 
All garments are thoroughly sterilized, 
disinfected and pressed before shipment. 
Send for illustrated circular, no obliga- 
tion, to: Louis E. Stilz & Bro. Co., Race 
and 4th Sts., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Flo-paque, America’s most 
versatile colors, are so easy 
to handle that even an ama 
teur can achieve profes 
sional results. More eco- 
nomical, durable, will not 
crack, peel, or chip. Re 
quire no special processing. 
For all projects ... all ma- 
terials ... from fabrics to § 
figurines. 


Flo-paque can be applied 
free brush, with stencils or 
patterns Completely per- 
manent and washable, needs 
no setting. Gives perfect 
satisfaction. 37 inter-mix- 
able colors, including six 
non-tarnishing metallics. 


Now Available . 


(by popular request) 


JUVENILE COURTSHIPS 


by V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


A reprint from 
THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL 
REVIEW 


Single copy 25¢ 
In lots of 25 
In lots of 100 


Prices Postpaid 


20¢ ea. 
ea. 


Address: THE AMERICAN 
ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOL ARTS & C 


FLOPAQUE 


(includes 6 non-tarnishing metallics) 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


BLACKBOARDS 
Slate, compo, steel, glass ete. 
Cork Bulletin Boards, cut to 


measure. Installed by you or by 
Acme, 


RE - SURFACING 


No point or sanding machines 
used. 25-year guarantee. Send 
for Do-It-Yourself Kit $3.50 


enough for average classroom. 


Acme Slate 
Blackboard Co. 


254 Third Street 
Brooklyn 15, N.Y. 
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Now Available 
ENGLISH APPLIED TO DAILY LIFE 
THE WORDS YOU USE 
Book One—(Ninth and Tenth Year) 
Book Two—(Eleventh and Twelfth Year) 
HOLMES — RANDOLPH — PIXLEY 


Two outstanding workbooks for vocabulary drill, presented in a series of lessons, 
each centered around a theme of interest to boys and girls in Junior and Senior 
High School and dealing with situations pertinent to their lives and problems. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR (Bunce) 
A handbook of grammar informal in style and practical in application. 
Planned for Senior High School students who are preparing for college entrance 
and placement examinations as well as for those whose education will end with 
their senior year. 
FIFTY UNITS OF BASIC FRENCH GRAMMAR (A Workbook) 

PROF. RAYMOND P. MARONPOT 
Covering the grammatical principles taught during the first two years in sec- 
ondary schools or the first year at the college level. The book contains abundant 
drill and testing materials for increasing language proficiency. Using FIFTY 
UNITS OF BASIC FRENCH GRAMMAR as a diagnostic aid, the teacher will 
find that results give a valuable and scientific record of student progress. 

AVAILABLE.SOON 


THE WORDS YOU USE (Seventh and Eighth Grades) 

BASIC GRAMMAR WORK BOOKS (Grades 9 to 12) 

BASIC SPELLING WORK BOOKS (Grades 9 to 12) 

BASIC COMPOSITION WORK BOOKS (Grades 9 to 12) 

FIFTY UNITS OF BASIC SPANISH GRAMMAR (A Workbook) 

TWENTY-FIVE INTEGRATED UNITS OF BASIC FIRST YEAR SPANISH (A Textbook) 


Send for examination copies 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
426 SOUTH SPRING STREET Textbook Division LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 


See these NEW publications at the 
N.C.E. A. Convention, St. Louis, 


Missouri 


Deferrari: CURRICULUM OF THE MINOR SEMINARY: SOCIAL STUDIES, 
GREEK, AND THE GENERAL CURRICULUM 


Jenks: INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


McCarthy: GUIDE TO THE CATHOLIC SISTERHOODS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


File: ART IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW INDEX, Volume 101-130 
(July 1939-June 1954) 


Hurley; YOUR LIBRARY (How to Organize an Elementary School Library ) 
Miller: COMMUNICATION ARTS IN THE CATHOLIC SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 
New Catalogue Available On Request 


The Catholic University of America Press 
620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. Washington 17, D.C. 
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remedial reading for grades 
4-12 
READING FOR MEANING 


by Guiler and Coleman 


DEFGHIJKL 
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. a one-workbook per grade reading improvement 
series containing classroom-tested reading selections and 
accompanying exercises. Each book is designed to give 


maximum practice in use of the basic reading skills. 


J.B. LAPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Represented by J. N. Gibney, Granville, Ohio 


fextiniahoe Chicago - Philadelphia - Atlanta - Dallas - Toronto 
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CAPS AND GOWNS A FEW BOOKS FROM A STRONG LIST 


“SALE OR RENTAL” 
High School 
or 


KINDERGARTEN LA CONQUISTADORA 
GRADE | Fray Angelico Chavez. Colorful, factual 
HIGH SCHOOLS | story of the Southwest. 144 pp., $2.00 
COLLEGE 


CONFIRMATION | Junior High 


GOWNS 
See Eva K. Betz. Four books in the DRUMS 


BOYS and GIRLS series make the Revolution come. alive. 
The set, $7.50 


All garments tho- 
roughly sterilized, 
disinfected and Preschool, Early Grades 
pressed before 
shipment is made. | STORIES FROM GOD’S HOLY BOOK 


| Josephine Looney. Charmingly retold Old 
Send for illustrated circular, and New Testament stories. Removable 


no obligation. | pictures to color 136 pp., $1.25 
Extra sets of pictures, $.10 
LOUIS E. STILZ & BRO. CO. 


RACE AND FourTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 6, Pa. | St. Anthony Guild Press 


Tel.: MArket 7-3873 | DEPT. 4-2322 PATERSON 3, N.J. 
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Sf AITH AND FREEDOM 
NEW EDITION 


The basic reading series written by 


Catholics for Catholics 


The New Edition of this popular series is now complete 
through grade five with the publication of These Are Our 
People, New Edition. Reading at its best is offered in this 
popular series with its teaching method directed at early in- 
dependent reading. 


Atrractive basal readers, reading readiness book, work- 
books, teachers’ manuals, a large reading chart, cards and 
charts for the reading and phonics programs, and achieve- 
ment tests. Write for full information. 


GINN AND COMPANY HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 6 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 7 


STEPHEN LANE FOLCER, INC. 
Est. 1892 


RINGS, PINS, MEDALS FOR COLLEGES, RULERS and YARDSTICKS 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS AND HOSPITALS FOR SCHOOL, OFFICE AND HOME 
—— manufactured by —— 
JEWELER Seneca Novelty Co., Inc. 
180 BROADWAY NEW 201-207 FALL ST., SENECA FALLS, N.Y. 


Send for our Free Catalog 


Catholic “Book Service.—A “thorough search 
Catholic Religious Films | for out-of-print books. Any subject or lan- 
— guage. New and current books supplied. 

Send for Free Listing Store hours: Evenings and Saturdays 
CATHOLIC FILM CENTER 6904 Roosevelt Road, Oak Park, Illinois 


Direct all mail inquiries to 


29 Sa'om Way — Dept. C.ER. C. F. PETELLE 
Yonkers 3, N. Y., Yonkers 9-8785 BOX 289 MAYWOOD ILLINOIS 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


Book Manuscripts Considered 


A pubiisher with standards invites your at- 
tention. No condescending, mis'eiding prom- 
ises, no high-pressure sales devices—such as 
you may already have experienced. Just 
honest, selective subsidy publishing by book 
people—which is rare enough! 


Write or mail our manuscriot directly: 
* NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at 
The American Press no extra cost, are offered with new-processed 


° tops, highly resistant to most serving hazards. 
Mr. Corey, 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17 Write for catalog, direct prices and discounts 
to churches, schools, clubs, lodges, etc. 
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The RIGHT answer for 
your student food services 


CAMPUS CHEFS, INC. 
125 Broap STREET Evrzasetu, N.J. 
> @ < 
Serving 
The Catholic University of America 


You are cordially invited to visit 
CAMPUS CHEFS’ BOOTH G-33 
at the 53rd Annual Convention of the 


National Catholic Educational Association in 
St. Louis, April 3-6. 
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